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New location being prepared for Simon Bolivar statue at 


h end of Avenue of the Americas in New York City 


LAV 


An old Latin American ambition is being fulfilled in 
the moving of the statue of Simén Bolivar, the Liberator, 
from New York’s Central Park to a new site at one end 
of the Avenue of the Americas. At the other end, the 
statue of San Martin, Liberator of the South, will be 
unveiled soon afterward. For some people the former 
sylvan setting for Bolivar, where so many ceremonies 
have been held since April 19, 1921, had a singular 
charm. But ever since Mayor La Guardia’s time and the 
sensational and controversial renaming of Sixth Avenue, 
Latin Americans have wanted to see one of their greatest 
heroes in the heart of Manhattan. The generous zeal 
with which Venezuelans honor the memory of their 
founding father made possible the event commemorated 
by this issue of Americas. Owing to budget difficulties 
in the giant U. S. metropolis, the move was held up, 
although sanctioned by the city authorities. So the 
Government of Venezuela offered to cover the expenses— 
which were extremely high in view of the groundwork 
necessary in that busy spot. April 19, the same day 
as the original unveiling, was chosen for the ceremony, 
and by a happy circumstance Venezuela’s Minister of 
Foreign Affairs will be able personally to present the 
result of this noble effort to the Mayor of New York. 


The statue is the work of the U. S. sculptress Sally 
James Farnham and was given to the city of New York 
by the Venezuelan Government after being chosen in 
a contest. The President of the United States witnessed 
its presentation in 1921. The statue represents Bolivar 
on horseback, wearing a uniform and a medal that bears 
the likeness of George Washington. The hero’s face is 
based on the best contemporary portraits and bears a 
strong resemblance to the face as shown on other 
famous statues, like that of the Italian sculptor, 
Tenerani. 

From now on, the huge permanent and transient 
Latin American population in New York will not have 
to travel to a remote corner of Central Park to pay 
homage to one of the foremost Latin Americans. It is 
very fitting that at each end of the Avenue whose name 
recalls the unity of the Hemisphere there will stand 
the stern figures of two men who gave their all that 
millions of Americans might be masters of their own 
fate: Bolivar and San Martin. This year, the symbolic 
ceremony will supplement the observance of Pan Ameri- 
can Day in strengthening the ties of common destiny 
that bind the New World. 
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1783 
July 24, Simon Bolivar born in Caracas 


1786 


19, Death of his father, Don Juan 
Vicente de Bolivar y Puente 


1792 
/ 6. Death of his mother, Doha Maria de 
Concepcion Palacios y Blanco 


1796 
July 4. Simon Bolivar appointed by the King 
of Spain as second lieutenant of the Sixth 
Company of the White Militia Battalion of 
the Vallevs of Aragua 


1799 

January 19, Bolivar sails for Spain from La 
on the ship San Ildefonso lon a trip 
of study and pleasure 

February 2. Stops in Veracruz and visits 
Mexico City. Sails again for Spain, calling 
at Havana 


January 


(,uaira 


Bonpland, who becomes his & od friend, and 


faron von Humboldt 


18035 


f{pril 6. Leaves Paris for Italy, along with 
his teacher Simén Rodriguez and Fernando 
Tore 

Vay 26. Witnesses the coronation of Napo- 
leon with the iron crown of the kings of 
Lombardy in Milan 

dugust 15. Atop Monte Sacro (Aventine 
Hill) in Rome he swears to dedicate his 
life to the cause of Venezuelan independence. 
In November he climbs Mt. Vesuvius with 
Humboldt and the French physicist Gay 
Lussac. In December he returns to Paris, 
where he spends most of 1806 


1806 


Vovember. Leaves Paris for Hamburg, then 
sails for America 


1807 


January 1, Lands in Charleston. Visits Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, New York, and Boston, 


BOLIVAR’S 


limelatle 


Compiled for cas | Vicer 


Vay 30. Lands at Santena, near San Sebas 

tian, Spain 

Early in June, he reaches Madrid, acco 
inied by his friend Esteban Escobar 


30. From Madrid he writes to 
cle Pedro to inform him of his plan 


January 13. In Bayonne, en 
From Paris he Amiens to 
celebration of peace among France, England, 
Spain and Holland. Then he returns to Spain 
Vay 26. Marries Dona Maria Teresa Rodri 
yuez del Toro, in the Church of San José, 
Madrid. They go to Venezuela the same year 


1803 


January 22. Death of his wife in Caracas 
October 23. Entrusts his affairs to his brother 
Juan Vicente and then sails again for Spain, 
landing at Cadiz at the end of December 


1601 


At the beginning of February, he 
Madrid. In April he leaves Madrid for Paris, 
arriving there at the beginning of May. Wit- 
nesses the proclamation of Napoleon as Em- 
peror at Saint-Cloud, May 18, and his coro- 
nation by the Pope in the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame, December 2. In September he meet= 


route to Paris. 


roes to see the 


goes lo 


e Lecuna 


sails for La Guaira, reaching Caracas 
in June 
1808 
July 27. The Matos case. [Investigation of a 
large number of patriots involved in an inde- 
pendence movement because of Napoleon's 
invasion of Spain] 
1610 
{pril 19. Demonstration in Caracas [demand- 
ing autonomous government in Venezuela to 
maintain rights of Spanish crown in face of 
Napoleon's occupation of Spain] leads to res- 
ignation of Captain General. Bolivar took 
no part in this incident [having been con- 
fined to one of his estates because of con- 
-piratorial activities | 
June 6. Bolivar goes to London on a diplo- 
matic mission of the Colonial Government 
with Lopez Méndez and Andrés Bello, land 
ing in Pertsmouth July 10. In London he 
meets Miranda 
December 5. Returns to Caracas to join the 
independence movement 


July 6. Delivers a famous address at the semi- 
secret. Patriotic Society [Venezuelan inde- 
pendence had been declared the day before, 
with Miranda as Chief Executive] 

dugust 13. Takes part in the capture of the 
city of Valencia, under Miranda’s orders 


1612 


Varch 26, When a priest, addressing a crowd 
in the Plaza de San Jacinto, Caracas, says 
that the earthquake that had leveled the city 
was a divine punishment for the people's 
rebellion against the Spanish crown, Bolivar 
interrupts him with the famous ery, “If 
nature opposes our plans, we will fight her 
and make her obey us!” 

Vay 4. Takes command of Puerto Cabello, 
as political and military commander of the 
area 

June 30. Revolt of the Spaniards living in 
Puerto Cabello 

July 6. Bolivar abandons Puerto Cabello with 
the last defenders 

July 30. Following the failure of Miranda’s 
military campaign and his capitulation, Mi- 
randa, attempting to leave the country, is 
detained by a group of patriots, including 
Bolivar, and handed over to the Spanish 
authorities 

August 27. Bolivar leaves La Guaira for exile 
in Curacao, arriving there September 2. At 
the end of October he goes to Cartagena 
November 27. Addresses the Sovereign Con- 
gress of New Granada !explaining the causes 
of the failure of the liberating expedition in 
Venezuela and calling for a continuance of 
the fight, with the help of the people of New 
Granada] 

December 15. Writes the Memoria de Carta- 
gena lan appeal to the citizens of New 
Granada, again citing the reasons for the 
unfortunate events in Venezuela, warning 
New Granada of the danger to it and all 
America from the Spanish power, and sug- 
gesting the course of action to be followed] 
December 21. Named military commandant 
of Barranca 

December 24. Occupation of Tenerife, in 
Magdalena Department, Colombia 


1813 


February 28. Battle of Cucuta 
Varch 1. Bolivar occupies San Antonio de 
Pachira, on the Colombia-Venezuela frontier 
Vay 7. He is authorized to invade Venezuela 
Vay 14. Leaves Cicuta on the “Remarkable 
Campaign” that carries his forces into Vene- 
zuela, all the way to Caracas 
Vay 23. Enters Mérida and is acclaimed as 
Liberator 
June 15. Decrees war to the death. in Trujillo 
July 6. Enters Barinas 
July 31. Battle of Taguanes 
fugust 2. Enters Valencia 
7. Enters Caracas 
August 23. Goes to Valencia, then on August 
25 to Puerto Cabello 
August 27. Lays siege to Puerto Cabello 
September 30. Battle of Barbula 
October 14. Municipality of Caracas acclaims 
him as Captain General of the Armies of 
Venezuela, with the title of Liberator 
November 11. Defeat of Bolivar’s forces at 
Barquisimeto 
November 24-26. Battle of Vigirima 
December 5. Battle of Araure 

ber 29, Returns to Caracas 


January 2. Popular Assembly meets in Cara- 
cas Ito seek cooperation of the people] 
January 28. Bolivar suspends conditions of 
“war to the death,” but events soon force him 
to reinstate it 
February 28 to March 
mishes in San Mateo 
April 3. Liberation of Valencia 
Vay 28. First Battle of Carabobo 


25. Battles and skir- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
1600 


June 15. Defeat of Bolivar in the second Bat- 
tle of La Puerta 

June 18. Popular Assembly in Caracas [to 
face problems arising from the Spanish ad- 
vance | 

July 7. (Retreats from Caracas, taking 
civil population along.| Moves to the 
fdugust 2. Reaches Barcelona 
August 17. Battle of the Villa de 
Barcelona [a defeat for Bolivar] 
August 25. The tragedy of Cumana |The 
city is abandoned by patriot forces and Span- 
ish General Francisco Tomas Morales 
enters it] 

September 3. Arrives at Carupano 
September 8. Leaves Caripano for Cartagena, 


the 


East 


\ragua,in 


[following disastrous outcome of the Vene 
zuelan campaign | 

October 27. In Ocaiia 

November 22. Arrives at Tunja. On the 
twenty-fourth he appears before the Con- 


gress of New Granada 
December 12. Capture of Bogota 


1615 


January 24. Leaves Bogota for Mompox, via 
Honda and Ocana 

Varch 24. Begins thé blockade of Cartagena 
and on the twenty-seventh lays siege to the 


city 

Vay 8. | Failing to capture Cartagena! leaves 
for Jamaica, arriving at Kingston May 14 
September 6. Writes the famous “Jamaica 
Letter,” the “prophetic letter” which justifies 
the war to the death, surveys the condition 
of the countries fighting for their freedom, 
predicts their future, asks Europe for om, 
outlines the kind of constitution needed, and 
makes a plea for union of the Sp. 
American countries 

December 25. Lands at Les Cayes, Haiti 


1816 


January 2. Meets with Alexandre Pétion 
| President of Haiti, to discuss plans for the 
expedition to the Venezuelan coast! 
February 7. Preparatory assembly in Haiti for 
the expedition 


March The expedition sails for Margarita 
Is land 

Vay 2. Heroic combat at Los Frailes Islands 
Vay 3. Lands at Juan Griego on Margarita 
Vay 7. Assembly in the church of Villa del 
Norte. | Military leaders of Eastern Venezuela 


recognize Bolivar as Supreme Commander] 
June 1. Capture of Cardpano 

July 6. Lands at Ocumare de la Costa 

July 14. Defeat at Los Aguacates 
July 15. Re-embarks in Ocumare, withdraw- 
ing eastward to Giiria, touching at Bieque 
Island on August 5 
dugust 16. Arrives at Giiria 

fugust 22. Driven from mainland, re-embarks 
for Les Cayes [to ask for more help] 
September 3. Arrives at Jaemel, Haiti 
December 21. Sails for Margarita lon new 
expedition against Venezuelan mainland | 
December 28. Arrives at the port of Juan 
Griego, on Margarita 
December 31. Arrives at 


1617 


Jar Battle of Clarines 
February Battle at the 
Barcelona 

Warch 25 
April 3. 
April 25 to 


Barcelona 


Trenched Field, 
Leaves Barcelona for Guayana 

Reaches the Orinoco River 

27. After a trip to the Hanos of 


Barcelona, returns to the Orinoco and crosses 
it with his forces. 
plateau of 


Establishes himself at El 


Juneal, the Angostura, on 


May 2 


Vay 24-30. Sets up General Headquarters in 
San Miguel and San Félix 

July 17. Capture of Angostura 

July 24. In the face of the rebellion of his 


subordinate General Piar, he is again ac- 
claimed Supreme Commander, in San Miguel 
dugust 3. Occupies Old Guayana. The Battle 
of Cabrian 

October 16. Execution of Piar, who had re 
belled in July 

October 30. Creation of the 
December 31. Marches for 
army 


February 12. Surprise attack on Calabozo 
February 16. Skirmish at El Sombrero 
Varch 16. Battle of La Puerta, gateway to 
the /lanos 


Council of State 
Apure with his 


Varch 26. Battle of Ortiz 

April 17. Surprise attack on Rincon de los 
Toros 

June 5. Returns to Angostura from San Fer- 
nando, to organize the government 


October 1. Proposes Convocation of the Con- 
gress of Venezuela 
October 22. Convokes the 


1819 


February 15 
of Venezuela, in 


Congress 


Address at the ope ning of the 

Congress Angostura (see 
17) 

February 27. Leaves for Apure 

Varch 27. Skirmish at La Gamarra 

Vay 27. Leaves El Mantecal for campaign to 

retake New Granada 

July 5, Crosses the Andes through the paramo 

of Pisba 

July 11. Battle of Gameza 

July 25. Battle of the Vargas Marsh (Pantano 

de argas/) 

August 7. Battle of Boyaca, the decisive vic 

tory of the New Granada campaign 

dugust 10. Liberation of Bogota 

December 11. Arrives at Angostura 


December 17. The State of Colombia com 


bining New Granada and Venezuela is 
created by the Congress of Angostura. 
Bolivar is elected President 

December 24. Leaves Angostura for New 
Granada 

1820 

Varch 5. Enters Bogota 


Varch 22. Leaves Bogota to complete the 
liberation of Venezuela 

April 12. Arrives at San Cristobal. 
several months there and in Cucuta 
fugust 27. Arrives at Turbaco, to tighten 
the blockade of Cartagena 

September 21, Arrives back at San Cristobal 
September 27. Leaves for Mérida and Tru 
jillo, reaching Mérida on October 1, Trujillo 
on October 7 
November 26. 
itation of the 
November 27. 
Gen. Pablo 
of the Spanish forces 

December 2, Arrives at Barinas, then goes 
on to San Crist6bal, arriving there December 


18621 

January 10. Returns to Bogota 

January 31, Leaves for Venezuela 

Varch 1. Arrives at Trujillo, going on then 

to Barinas and Apure region, returning to 

Barinas April 12, thence to Bocond and, on 

May 23, to Guanare 

June 3. In San Carlos. Bolivar concentrates 

his entire army and marches on the Spanish 

army 


Spends 


Treaties of Armistice and Lim- 
War with the Spanish 

Interview in Santa Ana with 
Morillo, Supreme Commander 


June 24. Battle of Carabobo, which ended 
Spanish resistance in Venezuela 

June 29. Enters Caracas 

August 23. From Trujillo, he makes offer to 
San Martin and Cochrane to take his army 
to Peru 

August 31. Arrives at Maracaibo 

September 29. Attends the Congress of Ro- 
sario de Cicuta, which drew up the Constitu 
tion of Greater Colombia 

October 9. The Congress grants Bolivar ex- 
traordinary powers to direct the war and 
obtain new revenues in order to liberate the 
parts of the territory still in Spanish hands. 
Kolivar leaves Bogota for the Campaign of 
the South 


1622 

{pril 7. Battle of Bombona 

Vay 24. Battle of Pichincha, vietory decisive 
to the liberation of the Southern Province 
(Ecuador) 

June 9%. Capitulation of the Spanish forces 
in Greater Colombia, at Pasto 

June 15, Bolivar arrives at Quito 

July 11. Arrives at Guayaquil 

July 13. The Province of Guayaquil becomes 
part of the Republic of Colombia 

July 26-27. The meeting of Bolivar and San 
Martin 


182.3 

January 3. Bolivar in Pasto 

February 7. Arrives at Guayaquil, via Quito 
Varch 18. Sends the first expedition of three 
thousand men to help the Government of 
Peru 

April 12. Sends another expedition of three 
thousand men to Peru. Bolivar himself sails 
for Peru on August 7 

September 2. Arrives at Lima 

November 16. The march against the forces 
of Riva-Agiiero [a Peruvian subordinate | 


1621 

February 10. The Congress of Peru, 
dissolving, names Bolivar Dictator 
Varch 8. Bolivar establishes his government 
in Trujillo, Peru, after a stay in Pativilea. 


before 


Among the acts of his administration are 
a decree dividing lands among the Indians, 


the suppression of the regime of the caciques, 
and the creation of the University of Tru 
jillo. Bolivar names José Sanchez Carrion 
as General Minister of Affairs 


June 14-15. Crosses the Cordillera Blanca 
with his army 
July 29. In Paseo, he addresses an eloquent 


exhortation to triumph to his troops, [read 

to them August 2] 

dugust 6. Battle of Junin deals a hard blow 

to the Spanish. At the end of November, 

Lima is liberated 

December 7. Bolivar invites the governments 

of Colombia, Mexico, La Plata, Chile, and 

Guatemala to the Congress of Panama 

December 9. Battle of Ayacucho, [final vie- 

tory over the last Spanish forces in South 

America| 

25. Bolivar’s proclamation of grati 
the Vietors of Ayacucho 


1625 


February 12. The Congress decrees special 
honors and monetary compensation for Boli- 
var, who refuses to accept the money 

April 11. Bolivar leaves for Arequipa and 
the southern departments 

Vay 16. By decree, Bolivar provides for inde- 
pendent status for the provinces of Upper 


10. Peruvian Congress meets in 
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Peru (Bolivia), which had been part of the 
Lima Viceroyalty 

June 10. Bolivar leaves Arequipa for Cuzco, 
arriving there on the twenty-fifth 

July 4. Orders community lands to be divided 
among the Indians; suppresses the regime 
of caciques. Other decrees follow, establish- 
ing a school of sciences and arts and other 
educational institutions 

August 6. Reaches Puno, en route to La Paz 
The same day, the Assembly of Upper Peru 
in Chuquisaca, decrees creation of the inde 
pendent republic, and on August 11 decides 
to name it Bolivia in honor of the Liberator 
September 18. Bolivar enters La Paz 
September 20. Leaves for Potosi, reaching 
Oruro September 24 and Potosi October 5 
October 8. Bolivar receives the envoys of 
Argentina, General Carlos de Alvear and 
Dr. José Miguel Diaz Vélez 

October 26. Bolivar climbs the mountain of 
Potosi 

Vovember 1. Leaves for Chuquisaca, arriving 
there November 3. He promulgates many 
decrees on the organization of the State 
December 29. Delegates all his powers to 
govern Bolivia to the Marshal of Ayacucho, 
Antonio José de Sucre 


1826 

January 6. Leaves Chuquisaca, visits Misque 
and Cochabamba 

Febr Embarks in Arica for Lima, 
where he arrives on the tenth 

Vay 25. From Lima he sends the project for 
the Constitution of Bolivia and his message 
to the legislature 

June 22. The Congress of Panama opens, 
continuing — its until July 15. In 
August, the Bolivian Constitution is adopted 
[by the Congress of Upper Peru]. Bolivar 
elected President for life, and so declared 
by the Counsel of Government on November 
30 

September 3. Bolivar leaves Lima and em- 
barks in Callao for Guayaquil, [beginning 
his journey to Venezuela to cope with the 
separatist movement there aiming to make 
Venezuela independent of Greater Colombia] 
September 12. Arrives at Guayaquil 
September 28, Enters Quito 

October 5. Leaves Quito for Bogota 
October 26. Letter to Marshal Santa Cruz, 
[President of Peru], relieving his Peruvian 
friends of any obligation to join a Bolivarian 
Confederation 

November 14. Enters Bogota, leaving 
Venezuela on the twenty-fifth 

December 16. Arrives at Maracaibo 

23. In Coro 


December 2 
December 31. Arrives at Puerto Cabello 


wary 2 


sessions 


for 


January 5. Arrives at Valencia 

January 12. Enters Caracas. Issues many de- 
crees on the organization of the Department 
of Venezuela (as part of the State of Greater 
Colombia] 

July 5. Embarks at La Guaira for Cartagena, 
along with Sir Alexander Cockburn, the 
Minister of England 

September 10. Arrives at Bogota 


1826 


Varch 16. Leaves Bogota for Venezuela 
Varch 30. Arrives at Bucaramanga, where 
he stays to await the outcome of the Con- 
vention in Ocanha [which was attempting to 
reform the Greater Colombia Constitution, 
in days of great political strain] 

June 13. The citizens of Bogota, at a meeting 
called by the Governor of Cundinamarca, 
deny the authority of the Ocaha Convention 
and proclaim Bolivar Dictator 

June 17. Bolivar leaves for Bogota, arriving 
there on June 24. 

dugust 27. He decrees the Organic Statute 
for the new government and announces elec- 
tions for January 2, 1830 

September 25. Bolivar escapes an attempt 
on his life at San Carlos Palace 

December 28. Leaves for the South to con- 
front the invasion of Eeuador by Peruvian 
troops 


1829 
January 28. In Popayan 

March Reaches Pasto 

Varch 18, Arrives at Quito, where he estab- 
lishes a general headquarters. From here he 
inaugurates the Guayaquil Campaign (Rio- 
bamba, June 1; Baba, June 13; Buijo, June 
26) 

June 27. Armistice arranged with Peru 

July 22. In Guayaquil 

fugust 10. Seriously ill in Guayaquil 
fugust 31. Residing on the Island of Santay, 
off Guayaquil 

September 22. Peace treaty with Peru signed 
in Guayaquil 

October 20. Returns to Quito 

October 29. Leaves for Bogota 

Vovember 21. In Popayan 


18.30 


January 15. Arrives in Bogota 

January 20. Opening of the “Remarkable 
Congress” 

{pril 27. Bolivar resigns from authority, in 
a message to the Congress 

Vay 5. Hands over power to Joaquin Mos- 
queta 

Vay 8. Leaves Bogota for Cartagena 


July 1. At the foot of the Popa Hill near 
Cartagena, he receives the news of Sucre’s 
death 

December 1. Arrives at Santa Marta 
December 6. Goes to the quinta of San Pedro 
Alejandrino 

December 10. Issues his Last 
(see p. 47) 

December 17. Bolivar dies at 1:07 p.m. 


Proclamation 
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The Organization of American States is made up of 21 American _nations—Argentina, Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Costa Rica, 
Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Paraguay, Peru, the 


Cuba, the Dominican Republic, Ecuador, Fl 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 
United States is Assistant Secretary General. 


Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo of Colombia is Secretary General; Dr. William Manger of the 


The work of the Organization of American States is carried out by the Inter-American Conference, which meets every five years 
in a different American capital; the Meetings of Consultation of Ministers of Foreign Affairs, which can be called by any State to study 
problems of a political nature, or when the peace and security of the continent are affected by a situation to which the Rio Treaty 
of Reciprocal Assistance is applicable: and the Specialized Conferences on technical aspects of cooperation. The permanent body 
representing the governments of the hemisphere is the Council of the Organization of American States, which meets in Washington 
at the Pan American Union building. This Council, composed of a representative from each of the 21 American States, has three 
technical organs—the Inter-American Economic and Social Council, the Inter-American Council of Jurists, and the Inter-American 


Cultural Council. 


The Pan American Union not only acts as General Secretariat of the Organization, but also carries out many projects of 
international cooperation in the juridical, economic, social, and cultural fields within the spheres of the respective Councils. The 
General Secretariat helps in preparations for the Inter-American Conferences, acts as custodian of their documents and archives, serves 
as depository of instruments of ratification of inter-American agreements, and reports to the Council on the activities of the Organiza- 


tion. 


Besides AMERICAS, a monthly magazine on inter-American affairs, the Pan American Union also publishes the Annals of the 


Organization of American States, an official quarterly which records the documents of the Inter-American Conferences, the Meetings of 
Consultation, Council, and the other agencies of the Organization. 
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hammock of Bolivar 
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Arturo Uslar Pietri 


IN ONE OF THE SHOWCASES of the Bolivar Museum in Caracas there is an old, threadbare hammock, its once- 


vivid colors faded by time. 


It belonged to Simén Bolivar, one of those he used during the long years 


of those endless campaigns, that ceaseless activity woven and rewoven, like the thread of fate, through 


forests, mountaintops, swamps, and plains, from the mouth of the Orinoco to the shores of Titicaca. 


That hammock hung in the rustic rooms of humble huts, 
or between two trees in the open air to make a camp for 
the night. During the most difficult and exciting days of 
his struggle, Bolivar had no other place to sleep. It was 
his bed and his office. On hot nights he stretched out 
on it for a brief, nervous rest. Wherever he made camp, 
the first thing his orderly did was to put up the hammock. 


Then the secretaries and aides would gather around. 
While he kept swinging and jumping up, Bolivar dic- 
tated letters and planned operations. 

Some of the Europeans who least understood him de- 
scribed profusely his use of the hammock. They saw it 
as a mark of inferiority and barbarity. Hippisley and 
Ducoudray-Holstein, for example, who wrote bitter libels 
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paintings, personal letters 


This was part of women’s quarters 
in Bolivar’s house, where his mother 
lived betore her untimely death 


In this garden of his birthplace, t) 


as a small boy, met his first tutors 


against him. repeatedly mentioned the hammock 


considered it degrading. 

The hammock was the Indian’s bed. From him it passed 
to the mestizo. It is the 
Its origin goes back a long time and deep into the heart 
of America. It is an essential part of a way of life. and. 
by the same token, of a philosophy of life. Those who 
cannot understand Bolivar’s hammock will find it difficult 
or impossible to understand that extraordinary and com- 
plex man. Which is just what happened with Hippisley 
and Ducoudray-Holstein and so many others of yester- 


common mans hed and chair. 


day and today. 

That hammock is an expression of Bolivar’s funda- 
mentally American quality. He probably learned to use 
it and love it in the family home. No doubt the slaves 
who introduced him to it also passed on to him the 
strong traditions of his country’s popular culture 
legends. music, advice, proverbs. of the Indians. negroes, 
and mestizos. These mingled with the other tradition, 
equally old and just as much alive, which he received 
from his parents, teachers, and older acquaintances. 

To this local and Spanish lore was added the culture 
of Europe: the books of the Enceyeclopedists and the Eng- 
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Bolivar le 
today. Inside are relics intimately 
associated with his lite 


Private chapel where Bolivar family 
worshipped is kept as it was, At 
leit: Jesus’ Descent From The Cross 


rationalists. the poetic artistry of Boileau, Rousseau’s 
Then there was the luxury and refinement of 
Madrid in the time of Godoy. of Paris under the Con- 
sulate and the Empire. and of London at the end of 


Limite, 


George IVs reign. 

From this era date Bolivar’s expensive adventures at 
the Palais Royal and that portrait of him as a young 
dandy, painted by Hill in a London studio in 1810. Out- 
wardly and superficially. he must have seemed like any 
rich young man of the European aristocracy. But deep 
inside there was something else. From time to time it 
came out in a powerful impulse. as a vehement passion 
that made him forswear that easy and pleasant life which 
he seemed to be enjoying. Something like this must have 
happened in his conversations in Paris with Baron von 
Humboldt. Humboldt spoke passionately of that America 
of vast rivers, tropical forests, and icy highlands. and 
of its inhabitants. He told of a landscape full of mystery. 
with power to create and destroy. of which Europe then 
knew very little. and of peoples equally unknown, but 
with a rich destiny and eager to find their place in history. 

Bolivar must have spoken often of America with Siméon 
Rodriguez, too. The man who had taught him his ABC's 
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in Caracas served as his guide through the world of 
rationalism on his two visits to France. Together, they 
traveled on foot from Paris to Italy, wandering freely 
through all the domains of culture and curiosity. Rodri- 
guez had used Rousseau’s ideas as a starting point in 
seeking teachings that could lead America to the reali- 
zation of its destiny. They must have talked of their 
American homeland a great deal. sometimes agreeing 
and sometimes disagreeing with Europe’s ideas, for at 
the end of the journey, among the marble ruins on a 
Roman hill, the young man made an exalted vow. worthy 
of a Byronic hero, to dedicate his life to winning inde- 
pendence for Spanish America. 

Bolivar’s voyage back to America in 1805 was a return 
in more than one sense. He came back to devote himself 
not only to the outward cause of independence, but also 
to the profound cause of understanding and bringing to 
realization that world so full of hidden possibilities. 

To many of the men of that time. it seemed that the 
process of achieving independence could be reduced to 
a simple matter of amputation, of cutting their ties with 
the Spanish crown without producing disturbances or 
“dangerous innovations.” without contamination by sub- 
versive Gallic doctrines. To them, the interruption of the 
Spanish monarchy by Napoleon's invasion seemed to 
offer the ideal opportunity. 

Other people. more cosmopolitan and more devoted to 
progress, conceived of the winning of independence as 
the chance to put into practice the institutions and ideals 
of republican democracy. as they had seen them in the 
United States and France. 

Bolivar realized from the first that the problem was 
much more complicated and arduous. It was not a ques- 
tion of satisfying the material interests of those who 
desired nothing more. nor of bringing to realization the 
ideological delirium of those who had nothing but 


Geography was a vital factor in Bolivar’s campaigns. Waterfall 
is typical of Venezuela's little-known savannah region 


theories. First. it would be necessary to win independ- 
ence on the field of battle and not by mere resolutions of 
assemblies: then it would be necessary to seek stable 
institutions that would fit the economic and social realities 
of Spanish America. 

Bolivar saw the first Republic of Venezuela collapse 

1812. It had been proclaimed and created bloodlessly 
and without obstacles. It had been given a constitution 
which embraced all the theoretical perfections of an 
ideal republic. Nevertheless, it crumbled rapidly and pain- 
fully before the onslaught of a lucky warrior. 

In the midst of that first catastrophe Bolivar revealed 
some of the basic traits of his extraordinary character 
his ability to grasp reality and his indomitable faith. 
From the first moment of defeat. he expressed his con- 
viction that nothing was lost. that final triumph had to 
belong to the patriots. In his Cartagena Message of 1612 
and his Jamaica Letter of 1815, not only does this con- 


Vountain barriers, like Los Teques in Venezuelan state of 
Viranda, had to be crossed to win South American independence 


Viction appear most energetically and persuasively, but 
the problem of the organization of the new American 
States is stated in the most penetrating and precise terms 
in which it had been expressed up to that time. 

What Bolivar clearly saw from the beginning and what 
became the guiding principle of his thought and action 
was the idea of South America’s uniqueness. The con- 
cepts and theories learned from Europe or the United 
States had to be adapted to the conditions of the new 
countries. Their geography, history. and old laws and the 
traditional customs of their people had to be taken into 
consideration at the start. If the legislators were to frame 
suitable institutions. they would have to give thought to 
these things. 

In 1819. in his address to the Congress of Angostura, 
perhaps the finest of his writings. Bolivar clearly ex- 
pressed the need for the new nations to find appropriate 
institutions of their own. His ideas at this time seem to 
be the result and outgrowth of those he had expressed 
with such clear insight in 1815, from exile in Jamaica, 
in his famous letter to an English gentleman: “We are 
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Vational Pantheon in Caracas itains Bolivar's tomb. 7 
the last, he said despairingly: “I have ploughed the sea 


a small human genus; we possess a world apart, shut 
off by vast seas; we are new at almost all the arts and 
sciences, although in a sense old in the ways of civil 
society.” 

Recognition of this truth was the basis for his work 
as a soldier and as a statesman. The creation of an army 
capable of winning and consolidating the independence of 
Spanish America in fifteen years of war would have been 
a sufficiently colossal undertaking to ensure his fame. 
Bolivar knew how to bring into being the spontaneous 
army latent in the spirit of the people. His tactics were 
dictated by geography and popular psychology. He knew 
how to tap the deep mine of energy that lay, as if asleep. 
under those brown skins and those eyes that had appeared 
submissive for three centuries. He would make the army 
“the people in action.” With these farmer-soldiers who 
went to war without changing their work clothes, most 
of them barefoot, most armed at first only with knives 
or machetes, without supplies. without pay, almost with- 
out medicine—with this army, in over four hundred 
battles, in a theater of operations measuring more than 
five million square kilometers, Bolivar won the inde- 
pendence of the territory now comprising Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Bolivia, and Panama, and 
put an end to Spanish rule in South America. 

All this was due partly to his perseverance and heroic 
determination, partly to his understanding of his environ- 
ment, his era, and the nature of his people. One of his 
principal adversaries, the Spanish general Pablo Morillo, 
who fought against him in Venezuela at the head of the 
largest and best army of Spanish troops ever to come to 
America, said of him: “The smallest victory is enough 
to give this indomitable man possession of fifty leagues 
of territory. . . . Bolivar is the most resourceful of com- 


manders, and his moves are beyond comprehension. Great 
force will be necessary to overcome these rebels, who 
are undismayed by defeat and are determined to die 
before surrendering. . . . The tireless activity of this 
leader is unequalled. . . . His boldness and ability en- 
title him to remain at the head of the revolution and 
the war.” 

While the fighting was still going on, Bolivar had 
to face the problem of setting up the new nations. His 
ideal for internal organization was that it provide lib- 
erty without anarchy, order without injustice, “the 
greatest possible happiness” for all. He expressed this 
very clearly at Angostura: “The Government of Vene- 
zuela has been, is, and must be republican, based on the 
sovereignty of the people: the division of power, civil 
liberty, the outlawing of slavery, the abolition of mon- 
archy and privilege.” This was to be the objective of all 
his efforts in the long struggle to establish a stable po- 
litical order in the new nations. Conditions and methods 
varied, but the goal remained constant to the end. 

As for foreign policy, from the beginning of the revo- 
lution Bolivar saw the need for Spanish America to 
organize itself as a unit, or at least as a group of large 
nations and confederations. As early as 1813 he spoke 
of the need for uniting New Granada and Venezuela. 
Later, in 1826, he undertook the task of convoking the 
Congress of Panama to establish an American organiza- 
tion that could be the starting point for a worldwide 
international organization. In 1813 he had published 
these views in Caracas: “The European nations’ ambi- 
tion carries the yoke of slavery to the rest of the world: 
the other continents must try to establish a balance be- 
tween themselves and Europe in order to overcome its 
domination. This world balance, as I call it, is some- 
thing that statesmen must take into consideration.” 

Bolivar became the supreme interpreter of the criollo 
or native American spirit that was being born. No one 
penetrated more deeply into the nature of his people or 
foresaw more clearly the dangers of the future. He knew 
everything the most cultured people of his time could 
know. But only as an antecedent, a supplement, or a point 
of departure. European concepts were of little use for 
interpreting the destiny of that “small human genus.”, 
America was unique and had to find its own solutions.: 
The Rousseau, the Montesquieu, the Bentham in him were 
balanced by his unerring understanding of the plainsman 
on horseback, the man of the Andes wearing his ruana. 
the oarsman of the great rivers. In the long nights on 
the native hammock, Bolivar had been digesting European 
culture. What he offered, in thought and action, was 
something else: his conception of America. 

So that hammock takes on a symbolic meaning. It is 
the visible and picturesque legacy of the criollo world 
in which he was so strongly rooted. 

Miserable, nervous, enlightened, impulsive, resounding. 
Bolivar’s life seemed to burn itself out in an anguished 
fever of creation. His problems were never just those of 
the general of an army or of the governor of a country. 
He felt he bore the responsibility for America’s welfare, 


(Continued on page 34) 
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WHEN THE MINISTERS MEET 


Durinc Wortp War II, the Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the twenty-one American republics met to 


consult on three occasions 


Meeting came after Germany’s invasion of Poland; 


at the beginning of each of the gravest stages of the emergency. The first 
the second, upon the invasion of France; the third, 


following Pearl Harbor. The minutes and resolutions of these gatherings, which reflect the acute concern 


that prevailed, reveal better than anything else the evolution of the Western Hemisphere from strict, even 


defiant, neutrality to complete participation in the conflict. 


But why do the Foreign Ministers meet? Because it 
was decided at the Conference for the Maintenance of 
Peace, held Buenos Aires in 1936 on the initiative 
of President Roosevelt, that the American republics 
would consult with each other to find and adopt formulas 
for cooperation in the event of a threat to the existing 
peace, or an actual war between two or more of their 
number, or the outbreak of an international conflict out- 
side the Americas jeopardizing the peace of the continent. 

Nevertheless. the delegates who attended that historic 
conference did not realize, when they accepted these 
provisions, that they were so close to the portentous 
events that were to shake the earth just three years later. 
Their interest then was divided between the progress of 
the Spanish Civil War and the young British King’s 
abdication to marry the woman he loved. In October of 
that same year, the Rome-Berlin Axis had come into 
being. Japan had joined the new alliance just a few 
weeks before the delegates met. The boots of fresh 
recruits marching in intensive training sounded in camps 


all over Germany. But the Americas wanted only peace. 
The consultation procedure was intended to preserve it. 

The first Meeting of Consultation took place in Panama 
City, opening September 23, 1939. Hitler had invaded 
Poland and was at war with England and France. The 
American Foreign Ministers wanted, above all, to main- 
tain and strengthen America’s neutrality. In those days 
there was a feeling of repugnance toward everything 
that was happening in the Old World. 

The sudden change of position in the game. of inter- 
national politics that came with the signing of the 
Russian-Nazi pact and the subsequent division of Poland 
had deeply affected the American democracies. The 
peoples of youthful America could not understand what 
had been happening in Europe since the days of Munich. — 
This time the war against Germany did not arouse the — 
warm enthusiasm evoked by the First World War. The 
European democracies, tired and vacillating, seemed | 
destined for disaster. America wanted to isolate itself 
from the conflict, and the measures adopted at Panama 
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sought only the best means of doing this. Like a pro- 
tective cloak, a Security Zone was drawn around the 
New World as the clearest symbol of the American 
nations’ basic preoccupation at that time: to keep events 
from dragging the nations of this Hemisphere into a war 
in which the belligerents did not seem to stand for the 
American principles of international comity. 

But within a year, public opinion in the Americas was 
jolted by a series of astounding events. In April 1940, 
with terrifying precision, the Nazis invaded Denmark 
and Norway, both neutral countries. In May, Holland 
and Belgium, which had vainly tried to insure their 
neutrality, were overrun in a few hours. Then came the 
tragedy of France—Dunkirk, the fall of Paris. But across 
the Channel the voice Americans were waiting for finally 
rang out. It was the undying voice of resistance, the same 
that had sounded in France in the First World War. 
When the Foreign Ministers met in Havana in July 
1940, official concern still clung to the issue of Hemi- 
sphere security, but the emphasis was no longer on 
neutrality. This concept had been torn to shreds in the 
preceding months. No country could be safe simply 
by being neutral. And the American continent, though 
it was thousands of miles from the battlefields, foresaw 
the possibility that invaders might appear in the 
European colonies—Dutch, French, and English—right 
in the Caribbean. The most important decision reached 
at this Meeting referred to the procedure for establishing 
a provisional administration of European colonies and 
possessions in America, in case the Nazis tried to take 
over those belonging to the countries they had invaded. 

But another resolution was approved there, one that 
did not attract much attention then but that years later 
came to be considered as the point of departure for the 
Hemisphere defense system. This was Resolution XV, on 
reciprocal assistance and cooperation for the defense of 
the nations of the Americas. It declared that any attempt 
on the part of a non-American State against the integrity 
or inviolability of the territory, the sovereignty, or the 
political independence of an American State would be 
considered an act of aggression against all the others. 
It further provided that, in case acts of aggression were 
committed or appeared imminent, the American republics 
would consult with each other to agree on the measures 
to be taken. This was the seed of the Act of Chapultepec 
and the Rio de Janeiro Treaty of Reciprocal Assistance. 
From the defense of American neutrality, the jump had 
heen made, with a keen sense of world reality, to recipro- 
cal defense. 

Later, on December 7, 1941, an American nation 
suffered aggression. On December 9, while the remains 
of the Pacific fleet were still smoking at Pearl Harbor, 
Chile called for convocation of the Third Meeting of 
Consultation. The Foreign Ministers met on January 15 
in Rio de Janeiro. Nine countries had already declared 
war on the Axis, three others had severed diplomatic 
relations with Germany, Italy, and Japan. The Meeting 
decided that this diplomatic break was the most advisable 
procedure and went on to study the bases of another 
series of agreements for common defense. By the end 
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of the conflict, all the American republics were at war 
with the Axis countries. And their cooperation in all 
fields from the purely military to the economic, which 
was of tremendous help to the conflict’s favorable out- 
come, was guided by the decisions of the Third Meeting 


of Consultation, or by the mechanism it set up for 


effective defense collaboration. 

The Fourth Meeting of Consultation was requested by 
the United States at a critical moment, when the inter- 
vention of China seriously imperiled the mission of the 
United Nations forces sent to Korea to repel communist 
aggression. 

Only time can tell whether this moment. like the three 
other occasions when the Foreign Ministers consulted, 
will also mark a change in the course of the world’s 
destiny. Involved in the events of the present, we cannot 
see the forest for the trees. But clearly, whether the 
immediate future holds peace or war, nations bound 
together by pacts requiring joint and united action could 
not choose a better time for consulting about the funda- 
mental lines of policy to be followed in either case. 

The Meeting of Consultation is no longer an experi- 
mental procedure. Tested and found practical, it was 
raised by the American governments to the status of 
one of the permanent organs of our system when they 
drew up the OAS Charter at the Bogota Conference. It is 
a permanent organ, but one that meets and acts only in 
special circumstances, at the request of one or more 
States and with the approving vote of a majority of the 
members of the OAS Council, to consider problems of 
an urgent nature and of common interest to the American 
States, or when it must act as the Organ of Consultation 
to apply the Rio Treaty. For that treaty, which provides 
for the collective defense of the American States in case 
of armed attack or aggression against any one of them, 
operates through an “Organ of Consultation” that must 
determine the measures to be applied in each case. And 
the treaty itself names the Meeting of the Ministers of 
Foreign Affairs of the countries that have ratified the 
pact to be this “Organ of Consultation.” 

While in practice both types of Meeting of Consulta- 
tion will have the same members, since all the American 
States will be parties to the Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance—all except one have already ratified it— 
nevertheless, the two are quite different in their objec- 
tives. The Meeting acting as Organ of Consultation 
under the Rio Treaty examines a concrete case of armed 
attack or aggression, or a threat to the peace of the 
Hemisphere brought about by an international conflict. 
The ordinary Meeting of Consultation, like the one to 
begin in Washington on March 26, can study general 
emergency situations, not necessarily connected with 
events of war. Its resolutions and the measures it takes 
are not controlled by the terms of the Rio Treaty. 

Whatever the results of this consultation, its usefulness 
and timeliness cannot be denied. But it should also be 
observed that in 1951, thanks to the constant strengthen- 
ing of their mutual ties, the American States are in a 
better position than ever, politically and juridically, to 
present a solid front. 
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In Pittsburgh laboratory, fantastic as Dr. Jekyll’s, Gult 
Od Company scientists, using for tracers radioisotopes 
(that is, radioactive atoms), probe 

reaction by which gasoline is made 


Wallace B. Alig 


Much OF WHAT WE COULD KNOW ABOUT ATOMIC ENERGY has been lost in the confusion that followed its 
sensational public debut on August 6, 1945, at Hiroshima. Aside from the terrifying potentialities of 


the A-bomb and the need for secrecy in the military aspects of this new power, an uneducated, totally 


. unprepared public has found it hard going to understand, let alone become adjusted to, the bewildering 


facts attendant on the permanent and peaceful establishment of the atomic era. 


Hew to handle the atom is, unfortunately, knowledge the twofold flood of sensational journalism on the one 
slow to come by. This is because it is new, and ignorance, hand and, on the other, the seemingly condescending 
even among otherwise able and _ intelligent men, is official literature drawn up on very specialized subjects 

~ rampant. A recent International Business Machines card- by men who appear to be writing down to their readers 
run on the U.S. national scientific roster turned up a in order to be understood. This sort of humoring has 
total of only 350 names in the entire country of people undoubtedly contributed to the wide tendency to think 


listed as either mathematical or nuclear physicists. Of in terms of the more familiar, morbid aspects of the 
these, only a fistful were experienced scientists qualified atom rather than of its constructive peacetime uses. 
to design the machines used to produce atomic energy. What, then, is being done to take the atom out of 


As for the public, matters have not been helped by uniform and put it into mufti? One great handicap is 
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that the atomic age was introduced to ihe world as a 
military affair, a connotation that lingers in the people’s 
minds. Actually, it is a civilian matter, as the U.S. 
Congress demonstrated when it was debating the question 
nearly five years ago. Two bills were under consideration: 
the May-Johnson bill, which stressed the bomb and 
military control, and the McMahon bill, which advocated 
civilian management for peaceful purposes. When the 
latter was passed as the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, 
its objective was clearly “the development and utilization 
of atomic energy . . . toward improving the public 
welfare, increasing the standard of living, strengthening 
free competition in private enterprise, and promoting 
world peace.” Notwithstanding the turn events have 
taken on the military and diplomatic fronts, our purpose 
here is to show how the atom is shaping up for con- 
structive, permanent, peacetime use. 

That the modern world moves fast, indeed too fast, 
is recognized everywhere. In the past two centuries 
scientific and technological development has been almost 
unbelievably speeded up. Coal, oil, and hydroelectric 
power have become the important contributors of the 
energy doing the world’s work. In 1850, for example, 
men supplied 15 per cent and animals 79 per cent of 
this energy; in 1951, man’s share amounts to 3 per cent 
and animal power to only 1 per cent. In short, machines 
contribute 96 per cent of the total, enormously increasing 
the output of goods per man-hour of work. When atomic 
energy is as effectively harnessed, a similar increase in 
production will certainly take place. Small wonder, then, 
that informed people are concerned over what this re- 
lease of new energy will do to their social, political, and 
economic lives, their security and well-being. 

Whatever laws have been laid down and whatever 
aims and intentions have been stated in reference to it. 
the development of the atom in the United States remains 
a government monopoly. This is because of its poten- 
tialities as a weapon of destruction and the tremendous 
expense involved. As a result, industry developing atomic 
energy and much of the science that seeks new knowledge 
of it draw their sole financial nourishment from the 
public treasury. As a matter of policy, the Atomic Energy 
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Commission in Washington advocates considerable op- 
erational autonomy in its regional areas to avoid the 
mountains of red tape accompanying centralized control. 
That this decision is a wise one is brought home when 
one considers the vastness of the ever-growing atomic 
empire and its associated problems within U.S. borders. 
The limited supply of raw materials available for the 
program, especially the absolutely essential uranium, is 
serious. The only concentrated deposits available to 
~non-Communist nations are located in the Belgian Congo, 
in Canada’s Northwest Territories near Great Bear 
Lake, and on the Colorado Plateau in the United States. 
Elsewhere the mineral is fairly common in minute, 
scattered quantities, usually unsatisfactory for exploita- 


' tion. Recognizing these drawbacks, the AEC buys accept- 
able ore mined by private concerns, paying a stipulated 
price on a scale guaranteed for the next five years. 


A bonus of ten thousand dollars has been offered 
since 1948 for newly discovered deposits, but to date 
no one has collected this award, which has universally 
heen considered too low in view of the rigid quantity 


announced in February an additional new bonus paid on 


a graduated scale for each pound of uranium oxide it Chicago's Argonne Laboratory houses original nuclear reactor, 
which was first operated in 1942 under Stagg Fie!d stadium 


and quality requirements. To supplement it, the AEC 


buys from new mining properties up to ten thousand 
pounds. At $1.50 to $3.50 per pound depending upon 
the grade of ore, prospectors can earn up to thirty-five 
thousand dollars over and above normal purchase pay- 
ments. One AEC publication that is almost a best-seller 
is Prospecting for Uranium, a handbook that undertakes 
to tell the ambitious amateur how to find the hidden 
treasure. 


Of exceptional interest in the consideration of the 
peacetime prospects for atomic energy is the fact that 
all A-bombs can be converted to peaceful use. This casts 
a new light on the second stage of the atomic industry— 
the processing of uranium from ore into feed material 
for the giant production machines, or reactors, at Han- 
ford, Washington, and at the projected Savannah River 
plant in South Carolina. Although it is generally believed 
that current production is geared solely to bomb manu- 
facture, the truth is that the output can go either way. 
After the more than twenty-five experienced industrial 


concerns in over a dozen states perform the extremely 
tricky job of producing the feed materials, which they 
sell to the AEC at an agreed price per unit of weight, n 

their t on “Artifacts” of the Atom 
1elr produc t can be put into reactors as tuel for power, Era: tools for 

for production of radioisotopes, or to be made into handling radioactive 


bombs, depending on the need. Although the emphasis fertilizers have weird, 
primitive quality 


today is on military production, it will be possible in 
the future to take the nuclear components, which do not ; 
deteriorate, out of the weapons and refabricate them for a 
constructive use, So the waste in time, energy, expense, ~ 
-and material is minimized, and North Americans build 
for peace at the same time they prepare to defend them- 


‘gel in th & ws At Oak Ridge, aluminum 
selves in the event of war. ean ts weed for 
Backing up the program are some thousands of hot” materials, is 


scientists and technicians engaged in fundamental anc storage tray by 
applied research involving a similar number of large remote control 


plants, laboratories, specialized machines, and chemicals. 
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These projects are carried on under AEC contract, 
in government-constructed laboratories, universities, re- 
search institutes, or by industrial-research groups. Their 
domain stretches from New York to California and back 
again. It includes the Brookhaven National Laboratory 
on Long Island, the Argonne National Laboratory in 
Chicago, and the six-story, U-shaped Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory in Tennessee. 

To this network is added special study carried on at 

| Iowa State College at Ames and the University of Cali- 
fornia in Berkeley, as well as research at over 150 
additional universities, hospitals, clinics, and research 
institutes throughout the country. Other sites familiar 

reactor: isvadiated is be long ved, to followers of atomic development are the weapons 
pulled into portable lead shield while scientist checks research centers at Los Alamos, New Mexico; the proof- 
radiation in vicinity with “cutie-pie” detection instrument testing Eniwetok Atoll in the South Pacific’s Marshall 
Islands; the reactor test station on the Snake River 
Plains in Idaho. There is romance in this growing atomic 
map that already sprawls like an octopus over a land 
area of two thousand square miles, involving an invest- 
ment of billions for plants and equipment and an ex- 
penditure of about one billion dollars a year for pro- 
duction, research, and development, and employing 
almost five thousand actual AEC workers and more than 
sixty-five thousand others under contract. 

But what does this huge enterprise have to show for 
its efforts besides an unknown and disconcerting quantity 
of A-bombs? Heading the list of real benefits to humanity 
are the radioactive isotopes of elements—more than a 
hundred varieties—which have been produced at the 
Oak Ridge uranium plant, where they are packaged 
like so much candy and cigarettes to be sent to au- 
thorized buyers. As of November 30, 1950, 15,890 ship- : 
ments had gone out to forty-four states, the District of 
Columbia, and Hawaii, with an additional 975 to thirty- 
three foreign countries, eight of which are in Latin 
America. Although they are used to some extent in in- 


Radioactive isotopes 
form heart of neu 
gauge to measure 
thickness of pliofilm 
and other material as 
thin as a thousandth 


i lias dustry, their most significant contribution is in medicine. 
How do they work? As “tracers,” they constitute a 
_ precise and versatile tool for the scientist. As one writer 


has said, they represent the greatest advance in extend- 

ing man’s perception since the invention of the micro- Lt 

scope, and they do things the microscope could never 

do. Like radar in a fog, they can penetrate and reveal 

hidden corners of plant and animal anatomy. Just as 

airliners fly along a beam, they can “radio” out reports 

of the most complex chemical and physiological reactions 

as they follow their course. Take, for example, an 

. operation for brain tumor. This type of tumor, often 
; deeply hidden and difficult to reach, has a special attrac- 

tion for phosphorus, collecting it in greater quantities 


than surrounding normal tissue. After injecting into the = 
patient’s veins a phosphate solution containing Oak Ridge 


Physicist measu 
radioactivity 
thyroid gland of 
patient who has 
“cocktail” 
of radioisotopes 


phosphorus radioisotopes, doctors are able to probe the 
brain with a special slender Geiger-counter needle at- 
tached to an electronic totaling machine and effectively 
locate the growth from the reactions registered on er ie 
indicators. Again, in the treatment of cancer, these peace- 
time atoms can provide radiation treatment that is much 


(Continued on page 50) 


Weighing radioactive phosphorus to be 
compounded into fertilizer, extremely 
dangerous without proper precautions 
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Richard Olson 


On tHe DC-3 that flies a thrice-weekly schedule from 
Fairbanks to Point Barrow, you cross the flat Alaskan 
tundra from its southern limit along the flanks of the 
Brooks Mountains to its northern tip, a tiny finger of 
land surrounded on three sides by the Arctic Ocean. 
During early spring when the year’s first brief sun rays 
are flashing across this landscape, it seems perhaps the 
most desolate in the world. From one straight-edged 
horizon to another it is swept over with gleaming snow. 
Although the plane shudders and bounces in the chill 
air, it does not appear to move forward at all, so ele- 
mental is the world below. With a single glance, you 
think, you have seen all, for second and third glances, 
regardless of which window of the plane you look out, 
merely repeat what you saw before. 

At Point Barrow you land on a steel-mesh runway. A 
“weasel,” its tracks rattling and churning the snow, 
whisks you and your baggage into “town,” a quonset- 
hut outpost run by the U.S. Navy. The village, where the 
Eskimos and a few permanent white settlers live, is a 
couple of miles farther along. You have supper in a 
mess hall and sleep the night at the “hotel”—another 
quonset hut. The next morning you go on to the village 
to make arrangements with one of the local pilots to 
fly you “in,” to the heart of the tundra. 

The rest of your summer is a story of the land. Once 


you venture out on the tundra you will be alone, or 


nearly so, and living simply, much like the Eskimos. 
You will watch the land—its curiosities, struggles, and 
transitions—very closely. You can't avoid it. 

Before you have been there long, you will become 
aware that the tundra is undergoing a remarkable trans- 
formation. Spring waxes. The sun scales higher and 
higher in its course each day. The nights become shorter 
and shorter. The last rainbow curtains of the aurora 
borealis drop from the sky. Except where the wind has 
heaped the snow in long, rippling mounds, strips of 
brown-green vegetation begin to show through. Soon the 
earth is patterned like a zebra from one skyline to 
another. Then the higher snowbanks dissolve. The frosted- 
glass surfaces of thousands of lakes crumple. The melt 
waters, gathering, trickle and slide down swales of 
straw-crisp grasses and sedges, to unite into muddy, 
lurching streams that twist between the hills. They course 
among the slender roots and stems of willows, roll stones 
over their bottoms, and slice deep caverns from snow- 
banks along their sides. After a few miles of white- 
capped frolic, the streams are lapped up by the flow of 
broad, sweeping rivers, which now have shattered their 
blue-green crusts of surface ice and pushed the debris 
aside. Rumbling softly, they meander out to sea. 

On a ridgetop in the loose soil between  splintery 
fragments of red shale, a tiny seed swells with moisture 
and bursts its shell. A white, threadlike strand of root 
reaches downward. A slender stem spires above the 
surface. Overnight, tiny fernlike leaves branch from the 
stem and begin their work in the sun. The root fattens 
like a carrot. Finally, a long cluster of pink flowers 
bursts open along the top half of the stem. Before the 
snows have entirely melted from the ridge flanks. this 
first tundra flower is making seed. 

At the same time, small green leaves appear on the 
scrawny branches of rhododendron and dwarf birch. 
Fuzzy flowers pop from the seemingly lifeless willow 
stems. Everywhere the stubby mat of vegetation is thaw- 
ing and softening and slowly turning green. Even on 
the most northerly spit of land, only some seven hundred 
miles from the Pole, spring is merging into summer. 
Having shed its bleak snow coat, the tundra reveals an 
amazing amount of warm detail. Now it is a hospitable 
landscape. Its wide vistas are full and somehow promis- 
ing. No longer do you feel yourself a stranger here. 

Rainfall is negligible. From a weather manual you 
learn with surprise that the Alaskan tundra is actually 
semi-arid. But it never looks like the semi-arid regions 
of our western states. The difference, you discover, is 
that during the long dark winter, evaporation is mini- 
mized by the extreme cold. And during the summer, 
although the snows melt rapidly, the waters are pooled 
by the layer of permanently frozen ground a foot or two 
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beneath the surface. Over most of the land, water is 
abundant. 

On June 21, the summer solstice, the sun completes 
its entire twenty-four-hour tour of the sky well above 
the horizon. Midnight is like four o'clock in the after- 
noon in temperate climes. At first you find it difficult 
to adjust to this phenomenon—you stay up late waiting 
for a night that never comes. When finally you crawl 
into your sleeping bag, you have to bury your head deep 
to find darkness for sound sleep. The flora and fauna 
are awake late, Under the sun’s constant influence 
many flowers burst into bloom on hilltops and ridges. 
Marshy meadows and pool edges are whitened by dense 
colonies of cottony sedges. The rest of the land is quickly 
painted every beautiful shade of green by the foliage of 
grasses, mosses, and low-growing shrubs. 

Much of this vegetation is like a saturated sponge. 
When you step on it, water oozes up and around your 
shoes. To keep your feet relatively dry, you wear shoe- 
pacs—boots made half of rubber, half of leather. Walk- 
ing, however, is arduous. If you step on the mounds of 
erass called “niggerheads,” they wobble under your 
weight and tip you from balance, and to step in the deep 
hollows between them you must lift your feet high. 

But no matter where you walk you have company. 


too. 


weasel” 


Small animals and birds, disturbed from their nests and 
runways under the drooping blades of grass, skitter and 
flit out in front of you. Lemmings are perhaps the most 
interesting of the many little-creatures. Every few years 
these nose-twitching, beady-eyed rodents overcrowd their 
clumpy homeland. Then, suddenly, they grow restless 
and begin to migrate, setting the entire countryside in 
motion. They flee in such great masses that they take 
several days to pass one point. Not even the Arctic 
Ocean can discourage them from their purpose, whatever 
that might be. They race down the beach, plunge into 
the water, and swim until they finally drown. During 
normal years lemmings live a furtive existence, for they 
are preyed upon by hawks, eagles, jaegers, owls, foxes, 
and wolverines. 

If you climb on the canyon sides you will make the 
acquaintance of the duck hawk. He is particularly dis- 
concerting when you approach his nest on a_ rocky 
cutbank of a river, for he will dive and shriek at you 
until he has driven you from the premises. When you 
are not around, his graceful energies are expended in 
search of food. Climbing the sky, he soars easily over 
the land. Once his alert eyes fasten on unsuspecting 
prey, it is doomed, for the duck hawk’s dive is the 
swiftest of any bird’s, and his judgment is sure. — 
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facture the food; 


looks like a big dog, he has no affinity for man; 


, outstretches 


his wings, he breaks his fall his legs, and 
with sharp talons quickly maims rodent or bird. A few 
pecks from his scissorslike beak still the last struggles 
Then he lifts the limp body in flight and 
where a brood of scrapping young 


of his prey. 
returns to the nest, 


hawks is hungrily awaiting supper. 


Tundra grasses and mosses are laced with strands of 
pale yellow lichen—among the most unusual of all 
plants. Although it looks like a single species, a lichen is 
actually made up of two kinds of plants growing together 
in perfect accord. One is an alga, the other a filamentous 
fungus. If grown separately, each will soon die. The 
chlorophyll-bearing cells of the algal component manu- 
the fungus provides moisture and does 
most of the reproduction work. Back in the eighteenth 
century, lichens were ground to a fine white dust and 
used to powder the hair. In Scandinavian countries and 
in Iceland they are treated to remove a raw, bitter taste, 
then prepared as breads and soups. But by far the 
greatest use of the lichen is made by caribou and their 
domesticated brothers, the reindeer. It comprises the 
bulk of their diet, even in winter. 

Caribou are the most numerous large animals on the 
Alaskan tundra. In winter their heavy hair is very 
nearly the color of the snow. And when the land thaws 
in the spring their coats darken, rendering the herds 
equally inconspicuous against the new background. You 
are always in sight of a set or two of discarded antlers, 
headgear that is worn by both sexes and is donned and 
shed annually. The antlers carried by the bucks are of 
rocking-chair breadth and shape, some with as many as 
twenty points on each beam. Caribou never settle down; 
often they feed as they travel, snatching up mouthfuls of 
lichens every few steps. When a herd migrates into your 
vicinity, it will be very curious about you and your 
camp. Not even gunshots discourage these animals. But 
once they have drifted downwind of you and have taken 
a sniff, they will race off in a hurry. 

Just as the presence of lemmings implies the hawk, 
caribou imply the wolf. Your own presence on the tundra 
will also attract this carnivore. You will find his fresh 
tracks on the sand bars of the river near your camp, 
you will be roused from sleep by his 
long. Probably -your wolf has never 

before seen a human being. so he will not be shy about 
showing himself. Black-and-white individuals will lope 
up to within a hundred yards of your camp and stand 
there watching you, their proud heads held high. If 
caribou are scarce in the locality, the wolves are likely 
to be hungry, in which they will venture near 
enough for you to get a good shot at one of them. 
You will be impressed by the wolf's size. He may 
weigh as much as 175 pounds and measure more than 
six feet from tip of nose to tip of tail. Although he 
the 
-many butchered caribou carcasses lying across the tundra 
testify to his wild disposition. Alone, he can bring down 
full-grown caribou weighing from three hundred to 
six hundred pounds, or even a half-ton moose. Usually, 
a pair of wolves works together. While the 


“night” 
trembling howls. 


and 


case 


howe ver, 


At the top of the world, geologists onady eae and fuel 
resources, slow work with area large and season so short 
female snaps at the animal's head, the male slashes at 
the hindquarters. The victim is likely to be blinded and 
disemboweled while still on its feet, but eventually the 
male cuts a leg sinew, and the prey goes down. The 
wolf has a voracious appetite—at a single “sitting” he 
will consume as much as eighteen pounds of meat. 

Nevertheless, so far as man is concerned, the most 
terrifying beast on the tundra is the lowly mosquito. 
The eggs, laid on a multitude of shallow pools, hatch 
into tiny wrigglers late in June when the water is warmed 
by the constant sun. These go into a pupal stage, during 
which the tissues break down into a more or less homoge- 
neous mass, and from this the adult mosquito takes shape. 
In only a day or two, the tundra’s clean air is filled with 
irascible swarms. They patter against tent wall and roof 
with the sound of rain. They get trapped in your water 
bucket. They fly into your food. Even though you escape 
mosquito bites by smearing your face and arms with 
repellent, the buzzing black clouds pester you wherever 
you go. Caribou flee to the ridgetops in search of 
breeze to stem the attacks or plunge into lakes, allowing 
only their noses to protrude above the surface. However, 
fat spiders strung on thin webs between rocks do a fine 
business on the insects; lake trout and graylings feed 
on those trapped on the water surfaces, while the arctic 
tern lilts overhead and snatches them from the air. Butter- 
flies and bees also flutter and whir over the tundra, 
varying the menu for fish and bird. 

During July summer reaches its warm, sparkling 
climax. If it weren’t for the mosquitoes, you could go 
shirtless about twenty hours a day and get a good tan. 
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Even in the eight-thousand-foot-high Brooks Mountains, 
which wall off the tundra from vast spruce forests of 
the Yukon, it is balmy. By this time most of the seasonal 
film of snow has melted from the peaks, and the snow 
cover is about like that of the Rockies in Colorado. 
The glaciers are also similar, with their ruffled bodies of 
blue-and-white ice tucked away in shadowed cirques. 
And the tiers of rock strata, as in parts of the Rockies, 
were torn and cleaved by glacial action. Although the 
Brooks Mountains grow no trees on their northern 
slopes, they are not drab or barren. Ferns and mosses 
cover wet ledges: ash- and orange-colored lichens en- 
crust walls of rock; and the cliffs. scaling high into the 
sky, are flecked with the brilliant yellow of arctic poppy. 
Mountain sheep drink clean, foaming waters and graze 
delightful pastures between talus slides. Here the flowers 
are large and: many-colored—purple legumes, pink and 
blue bistorts, white and yellow roses, Siberian phlox. 
Looking down from the heights, you see an expanse of 
variegated greenery. Rivers wave across it like loose 
ribbons. Your eye is dazzled by diamond ice fields, 
soothed by sapphire lakes. 


This mountain region, extending all the way across 
Alaska, is perhaps the least known of any belonging to 
the United States. Few people enter it except exploring 
geologists. They have found that the dominant rock of 
the Brooks Mountains originated during that long. quiet 
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Frier happy Eskimos live at Anaktuvuk Pass, Alaska’s 
ren est nmunity, on crest of Brooks Mountains 


period of the earth's history three hundred million years 
ago known as the Carboniferous. At that time a warm 
sea covered the area, populated largely by gentle, plant- 
like creatures called crinoids. The calcium-carbonate skele- 
tons of crinoids and their contemporaries accumulated 
in such vast heaps that they produced thick layers of 
limestone. Later. violent faults occurred in the earth’s 
crust, thrusting the limestone high into the sky. 

Before the great glaciers of the ice age carved the 
limestone ridges into the shapes you see now, the climate 
here was mild the year round. Jungles of cypress and 
ginkgo trees clothed this land, roamed then by beasts 
much larger than the moose and more fearsome than the 
wolf. On hillsides you are apt to find petrified tree stumps 


a foot in diameter, while in rock strata exposed on the 
cutbanks there are fossilized remnants of giant ferns and 
other lush vegetation. And if you walk the bouldery 
river washes you will eventually stumble upon great 
tusks, bones, and skulls of woolly mammoths. Fully 
three times as many species of animals lived there then 
as now. Among the larger, now extinct. were a lion. the 
saber-toothed tiger, the Arctothere bear (bigger than 
the Kodiak bear of today), a camel, a mastodon, a 
ground sloth, and a beaver the size of a black bear. 

The Colville, which drains the north slope of the 
Brooks Mountains and flows into the Arctic Ocean, is 
the largest river on the Alaskan tundra. From the low, 
undulating rim, its canyon looks like a vast park hand- 
somely landscaped with broad lawns, neat clumps of dark 
green alders, and many oval lakes. The river meanders 
placidly through, framed by immaculate gravel bars. 
Buff-colored grizzly bears lumber along the canyon sides, 
tall moose wade the swamps, and long-necked, short- 
winged loons whirl comically in the river's current carry- 
ing on long, cackling conversations. 

Wherever you go on the tundra you discover that the 
Eskimo has preceded you. On the banks of the Colville 
you find remnants of his camps—usually dilapidated 
willow-pole frameworks with skins stretched over them 
for shelter, the bones and antlers of caribou, tripods 
from which animals were hung for butchering. and 


Arrival of airplane is big moment in lives of natives at 
Elephant Point, Alaska 


curiously shaped and colored stones that were the chil- 
dren’s toys. By climbing to the tops of the higher knolls 
back of the river, you can find other artifacts, perhaps 
a crude tool or weapon carved from a piece of chert by 
one of the Eskimo hunters who long ago used these 
promontories as lookouts, searching the country around 
for caribou. 

Now, however, the vast spaces are virtually empty of 
permanent Eskimo habitation. The explanation goes back 
to the time when white whalers first frequented Alaska’s 
northern shores. The white man helped himself to the 
caribou, much as he did to the buffalo on the Great 
Plains, stacking the carcasses like cords of wood. Nor 
was the Eskimo a good conservationist once he had ac- 
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Wolf pup explores 


rocky stream in 
northern Alaska 


Tundra-inhabiting 

ptarmigan feeds 
brood, keeps wary 
eye for predators 


Caribou are part of 
wild life up where 
the earth ends 


quired the white man’s gun. As the great herds of caribou 


diminished, the inland tribes had to migrate to the coast, 


where other sources of food were available. Here they 


fished, hunted, and trapped, and found a market for 


their carved ivory, their mukluks and parkas. Here, too, 


they took jobs alongside the white man. They also en- 
joyed the benefits of the Alaska Native Service, which 


provided schools, hospitals, and various personal services. 


Only one Eskimo community managed to sustain itself 


in the deep interior. Numbering less than a hundred 


people, it is situated at Anaktuvuk Pass on the crest of 
the Brooks Mountains. For hundreds of miles in every 


direction the wilderness belongs to these people alone; 
few outsiders have visited their village. 


As your bush plane circles low over the pass, you 
observe a great commotion ~-below—men, women, and 
children scurrying in and out of tents, the women no 


doubt to smear color on their faces and brush the black 


hair from their children’s eyes, the men to don their 
finest parkas or jackets. After you land on the lake, a 


long line of Eskimos laughs and waves, gravitating 
5 


toward the spot you are heading for. When the pontoons 
slide up on the grass, you climb out to enjoy the warmest 
welcome you ever received anywhere. Those wide, un- 


hesitant smiles and clear, honest eyes leave an impres- 
sion you aren't likely to forget. 


Immediately, one of the older men steps forward and 


introduces himself, offering his hand. He presents several 


others, and you exchange cordial greetings. Suddenly 
the conversation falters. You realize that language is the 


obstacle, but you also know that unless you make a point 
_of sustaining conversation, the only communication will 


be the quiet exchange of smiles—shy and prolonged on 
the part of the men and women, transformed into giggles 
and whispers among the girls. You have many questions 
to ask, so you begin by inquiring for the chief. The 
spokesman awkwardly explains that he is away in the 
mountains hunting caribou and will not return for many 
days. You discover that the conversation proceeds 
smoothly only when your questions are framed to require 
the simplest of answers. Otherwise, a shyness overtakes 
the speaker, and he lapses into smiling silence or, feeling 
obliged to say something, will reply with a meaningless 
“yes” or “no,” whichever suits his fancy. Finally, when 
you have stretched your curiosity to the limits of cour- 
tesy, you reach into your sack and pass candy around to 
the children, and cigarettes to the men and women. 
Pleased with these gifts, they nevertheless accept them 
with calm dignity. Then you ask permission to take a 
picture of the group. For an instant, you are not entirely 
sure what their reaction will be. However, as they line 
up in front of one of their huts and pose like statues, you 
understand that they regard it as a distinct privilege. 
As your plane plows the lake surface once again, then 
soars into the sky, swinging around for a final, diving 
salute, you realize that you would like to stay a longer 
time with these people. You envy them their robust 
health and their happiness, however simple its source. 
Although they avoid intimate contact with the modern 
world, they enjoy some of its advantages. Occasionally, 
men of the tribe sled across the tundra to coastal villages 
to trade, returning to the mountains with useful items of 
clothing and other gear, imported foods—coffee and 
candy—and tobacco. And they have encouraged the 
attentions of the Native Service, which now dispatches 
a teacher to the mountain village during summer months. 
Their dwellings, although small and simply constructed, 
are comfortable enough for a people who understand 
“home” in no other terms. An armful of willow poles 
is all that is needed to erect a framework for one of the 
huts. These are stabbed into the sod, then bent over and 
lashed together in the shape of a hemisphere. Two layers 
of skins are stretched over it and secured with sod at 
the base. A hole cut between two of the poles serves for 
an entranceway, and a bearskin is hung for a door. The 
dwelling’s low, rounded form resists the most severe 
storms, but in winter ice houses are built. In contrast 
to the familiar dome-shaped igloos of northern Canada 
and Greenland, Alaskan Eskimos build them in rectangles. 
These people subsist largely on caribou meat, but 
they vary their diet with steaks carved from mountain 
sheep and moose. They also eat heartily of ducks and 
geese, which nest on the tundra in the summer time. 
And from lakes and streams they catch trout, pike, and 
grayling. In the fall they enjoy many kinds of berries, 
while mountain sorrel and other leafy plants provide 
them with greens. They eat lichens. They clip the young 
stems of wild rhubarb and dig the root of the woolly 
lousewort, which looks much like a carrot. To be sure, 
this arctic mountain life is primitive and secluded. But 
it has avoided the fate met with by other inland tribes 
(Continued on page 56) 
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ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD of Costa Rica had been 
blind since birth. His father died when the boy was 
only six months old, his mother was frail, his sister 
paralyzed, so he turned to the only thing he was equipped 
for: begging. One day he showed up with a neighbor at 
the School for Special Instruction in San José, asking 
admittance “to learn to read and write with those little 
dots the blind use.” 

For five years José Manuel attended the school, using 
the slates, spacers, punches, and other special devices 
he needed. After finishing primary school, he learned 
the telegrapher’s trade, and with the school’s help, found 
a government job. Not long ago, whiie he was waiting 
for a bus, someone noticed he was blind and slipped a 
coin into his hand. José Manuel accepted it with a smile: 
“Thanks a lot. I can use this to help some blind person 
who hasn't been to the school yet.” 

Others like José Manuel throughout Central America 
and Panama are finding their niche in society through a 
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network of these Schools for Special Instruction. The idea 
for setting up a separate school for mentally retarded, 
deaf, blind, or otherwise handicapped children started 
in Costa Rica in 1939, when I returned from Europe. 
The project crystallized a desire shared alike by local 
doctors and teachers, who had to cope with the youngsters 
professionally. As a group they presented the special 
problems raised everywhere by disabled citizens of this 
type. 

We were aware that when deficient children attend the 
same schools as normal students, they feel so out of 
place that a sense of inferiority is either awakened or 
accentuated, further retarding their progress and _pro- 
ducing a state of depression that may degenerate into 
one of a number of psychopathic conditions. We also 
realized that when children of sound intelligence are 
mixed with mentally backward students, the teacher is 
forced to lower the level of instruction in order to em- 
brace them all, to the obvious detriment of the normal 
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group. Furthermore, unstable and undisciplined chil- Regular physical examinati 
dren disturb the class, requiring the teacher's constant patie essentials. Her 
oculist checks small patie 
surveillance. ; eves as nurse keeps record 

An attempt to solve the problem had been made in _ 
Costa Rica by creating special sections for retarded 
children in the regular schools. But nothing had been 
done for the blind and deaf youngsters. So I undertook 
privately to teach eight children with mental or sensory 
defects that were either inherited, due to injury to the 
brain at birth, or the results of infectious disease in 
infancy. As often happens when something new and un- 
familiar is introduced, many people at first were sus- 
picious of these new-fangled educational theories im- 
ported from abroad. But the children’s response was 
impressive, and the project gained momentum. In 1940 
the Ministry of Public Education gave its full backing 
to the proposal for a school for subnormal children, 
establishing the Escuela de Ensenanza Especial (School 
for Special Instruction), and I became director. The 
government, determined “not to remain indifferent to 
the fate of these children,” granted us technical and 
administrative autonomy four years later. Subsequently, 
sections were set up for the mentally retarded, the blind, 
mutes, and the psychologically abnormal. 

On a trip to the United States at the invitation of the 
State Department, I had an opportunity to observe first- 
hand many of the specialized institutions there. both 
boarding and day schools. From the standpoint of 
organization and mechanical equipment, I found them 
more advanced than those I had seen in Central Europe. 


Ventally defective children hold cl shops, 
where they study and produce small f art 


boring countries also owe their existence largely to the 


local Rotarians. Gardening ranks high 
curriculum of school 


The Costa Rican School for Special Instruction work healiemed ei 


closely with the Ministries of Public Education, Public 
Health. and Labor and Social Security. It is coeduca- = 
tional and free, for seven- to fourteen-year-olds, although és, 
in exceptional cases, children of other age groups are i: >| 
admitted. Here is how it works. i, 
\ medical and educational examination is required 
of candidates for admission, while various mental tests 
permit selection and classification according to the 
child’s 1Q, knowledge, and aptitudes. The student is 
then assigned to the section appropriate to the nature 
and degree of his abnormality. Fifteen devoted teachers. 


some trained in the United States. some at our National 
University, others at the school itself, shepherd the 


or 


and, since we wanted to give Costa Rica a model school Snstractor teaches blind girl 
notwithstanding our financial limitations, we decided how to weave 
to adapt the U.S. system to our local needs 
In 1945 the Rotary Club gave us a boost by donating 
the money to buy part of the property now occupied 
by the school. Subsequently, the government. national 
and foreign groups, and private citizens contributed 
generously, enabling us to acquire a farm. All kinds 
| of people chipped in, from an ex-President to a meat ; 
packer, offering money. animals, and plants for the farm. \ 
But the school is particularly indebted to the Rotary , . 
Club and Rotarian philanthropist Santiago Crespo. In 
fact, most of the Special Schools established in the neigh- ay 


_ pupils everywhere—in the classroom, dining hall. work- 


7 22 Articles produced by the blind. 
They include belts, lamps. 
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shops, on the farm, or on the bus trip from the center of 
town to the school. Teachers and doctors work as a team 
to mold the child physically, psychologically, and spirit- 
ually. 

To turn out useful and contented citizens, the school 
concentrates on building both the physical and mental 
health of the handicapped child through appropriate 
instruction and by developing manual ability. Teaching 
is divided into two periods: preparatory, with emphasis 
on adapting to the school and to society, and the ad- 
vanced stage, devoted to training muscles and_ senses, 
developing the power of spontaneous attention, and 
teaching the mental processes to guide thoughtful action. 
The second stage depends on the pupil’s individual mental 
ability and degree of progress, with the official primary- 
school programs used as the basis for instruction. As in 
similar institutions everywhere, lip-reading and electric 
hearing aids are used with the deaf and the Braille 
system with the blind. 

Mental training is supplemented with work on the 
farm or in the workshops. Quite apart from its educa- 


tional value, the farm produces much of the meat, vege- 
tables, and milk consumed by the students. Shop work, 


in which the youngsters can learn a trade, provides 
excellent educational therapy. Started at the age of 
twelve, it gets the child in the habit of carrying out 
his own ideas and setting a value on his work; it also 
develops his artistic taste while he is unconsciously 
learning a character-forming discipline. At the same 
time, it helps diagnose his individual aptitudes, as recom- 
mended by the Swiss child psychologist Claparéde. In 
experimenting with various jobs, the pupil can find the 
one he likes and does best, pointing the way to a grown- 
up occupation. 

Educational standards and disciplinary regulations at 
the school are set by a technical council, composed of the 
director and the section chiefs. Certain ordinary school 
practices, such as marching and the use of whistles or 
bells, have been eliminated. The clock or a simple call 
by the teacher is enough to remind the pupil that it is 
time for work, dinner, or rest. This has proved psycho- 
logically sound, for the child thus becomes aware of 
time and of obligations to be fulfilled. In cases of dis- 
obedience, violent or peculiar reactions are excused, 
while we try to correct the causes. Free development of 
the individual is encouraged, and only those tendencies 
that might be harmful to the child or to society are 
suppressed. 

Classification of pupils by individual tests gives us an 
idea of the child’s mental evolution or the changes in 
his spiritual outlook, but we consider them only an 
indication of psychic personality. We have found that 
the close and constant association between teacher and 
pupil provides more reliable data than those gleaned 
in a test. For within the deep strata of the conscious 
and subconscious lie potentialities that cannot be meas- 
ured by mathematical calculation or pre-established 
questionnaires. Only the spirit of another man can 
penetrate the inner world of a human being, and he must 
know what he is about. 


Bearing in mind that school surroundings are impor- 
tant to the mental hygiene of the child, we chose decora- 
tions and furniture carefully: simple works of art done 
by the pupils, bright-colored bookcases, light chairs and 
work tables for teams of four to six children to accustom 
them to group effort. We realized that a cold, poorly 
lighted classroom is depressing, makes the pupil lose 
interest or affection for it, is sometimes even the cause 
of restlessness or illness erroneously attributed to tem- 
peramental instability. Experience has taught us that 
the specialized schools—especially those for crippled 
children—must create a pleasant atmosphere that is at- 
tractive to the eyes of the abnormal chilé. Perhaps in 
contrast to their own physical defects, they instinctively 
love and seek beauty. Thus Nature, which went astray in 
them, may have provided a wise and secret compensation, 

So that the school can care for its pupils’ minds, we 
have the services of a psychologist and a_ psychiatrist, 
and the cooperation of the recently established Commit- 
tee on Mental Health. Medical examinations are also 
made periodically to reveal possible organic deficiencies 
or warning symptoms of future ailments. At the same 
time we guard our pupils’ health through a carefully 
balanced diet in the free lunch provided through the 
cooperation of the Ministry of Public Health and the 
Children’s Emergency Fund of the United Nations. Our 
dentist and our eye doctor, with fine civie and profes- 
sional spirit, offer their services free of charge. For 
correctable cases of poor eyesight we have been able to 
obtain glasses for poor children from the Health Minis- 
try’s Department of Ophthalmology. We have also made 
arrangements with manufacturers’ representatives to ob- 
tain special concessions for our pupils in obtaining :hear- 
ing aids. 

Some of the mute students have learned to talk and 
are now gainfully employed. A number of the blind 
pupils have been trained to‘earn their living as mattress 
makers, bookbinders, cabinetmakers, or radio operators, 
some of whom can receive more than twenty words a 
minute. The blind have shown special skill in building 
electro-mechanical apparatus. Their musical progress 
showed up in radio performances given by the Chorus 
of the Blind at Christmas time, which provoked com- 
ment both at home and abroad. The school has also 
succeeded in developing the limited abilities of feeble- 
minded pupils, opening new horizons for them in fac- 
tories and trades. 

At the moment, Costa Rica’s School for Special In- 
struction faces three pressing needs. First, we must have 
boarding facilities. Some of the students ought to live at 
the school, either for therapeutic reasons or because 
their homes are too far away. Some have to travel twelve 
miles or more daily to attend classes. Many children from 
distant provinces cannot enter at all because we cannot 
board them. 

Second, we need a section for crippled children, for 
medico-educational aid is not available to them in Costa 
Rica. We plan to build—within a few months, we hope— 
a special pavilion with rooms for classes and for recre- 


(Continued on page 55) 
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BOLIVAR AND 
WASHINGTON 


Walter P. Hall 


LaTe iN DECEMBER, when nights are longest, a small column of soldiers—about two hundred in all—pushed 
out on the river. Night had fallen, and the ragged flotilla of small boats and homemade rafts disappeared 
into the watery blackness. Only an occasional whispered command or the bump of an oar against the gunwale 
could be heard above the rushing of the water. All night the column struggled in the dark, until just before 
dawn it touched shore. A short march brought the van into contact with enemy outposts. A brief flash and 
rattle of muskets, and the alarm was given. Simon Bolivar had initiated his astonishing career of forced 
marches, surprise attacks, and breathtaking victories. 

Bolivar’s first small campaign in December 1812, leaps and bounds as enthusiasts flocked to his flag and 
when he was still a subordinate depending on orders or military stores fell to him. Surprise, mobility, attack— 
these were to be the best weapons of Bolivar’s campaigns. 

’ A December night thirty-four years earlier had seen 


= oa an even more famous river march. The Delaware instead 


ay : 
of the Magdalena, the river full of floating ice, the 


night filled with a howling, wintry wind betokened the 
difference in latitude. Instead of thick jungle and tortu- 
ous paths there were frozen stubble and knife-edge ruts 
underfoot. But the strategy was the same—surprise and 
attack. Washington’s troops were two hours behind 
schedule in reaching Trenton, and Ewing’s column never 
participated at all. But this attack was the turning point 
in the Revolutionary War, the first reversal of a long 
series of defeats and retreats, netting more than nine 
hundred prisoners for the Americans. Most important 
of all, the victory served to restore faith in the cause of 


Print shows Washington leading troops into thick of battle at 
Princeton, January 3, 1777, turning tide against British 


brashly disobeying them, in many ways foreshadowed 
his whole military career. Starting with only a handful 
of men and grudging permission from above, Bolivar 
advanced at night along the Rio Magdalena to surprise 
_ Tenerife (in what is now Colombia) and capture without 
artillery a position held by five hundred regulars; 
another night on the river brought him to the next town, 
Seem whence his foe had already fled. And so the 
river campaign continued, Bolivar’s forces increasing by 
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independence, just as Bolivar’s triumph won him a new 
lease for his armies and vastly increased support from 
the populace. 

The sequel to the Battle of Trenton indicates the same 
basic military genius inherent in Bolivar’s march up the 
Magdalena. The bold concentration of both armies at 
the funnel of a small bridge over the Assanpink Creek. 
the secret withdrawal by Washington to make a forced 
march to Cornwallis’ rear, the surprise engagement out- 
side Princeton and its superb execution, then the march 
to Morristown—all these moves point to reliance on 
audacity and speed. 

But this short winter campaign of Washirigton’s under- 
lines the essential difference between Wasaington and 
Bolivar, a difference in personality that colored their 
every activity. Considering the impetuosity with which 
Bolivar continually set out on fantastic marches and 
campaigns, there seems little doubt that, in Washington’s 
place, he would have advanced from Princeton straight 
on New Brunswick. The prize there was seventy thousand 
British pounds in Cornwallis’ war chest. Washington’s 


Washington Crossing the Delaware, familiar painting by I 


men had marched most of the night and afterward fought 
a sharp engagement. They were exhausted and under 
terrible exposure to the winter climate and frozen roads. 
Their leader, on the advice of his commanders, moved to 
secure hill stations rather than make the very risky 
thrust toward New Brunswick. Unlike Bolivar, then, 
Washington was not an impetuous commander. 

This, more than any other single factor, was the basic 
difference between the two men. Bolivar’s most notable 


achievements were won when he conceived some plan of 
undreamed-of daring and then threw himself into its 
accomplishment. Because he was par excellence a leader 
of men, he always managed to take an army with him on 
these exploits. The true mark of his fame is that he was 
able so frequently, through great qualities of leadership, 
through indomitable energy and spirit, to bring these 
adventures to a satisfactory conclusion. Washington was 
no less an adventurer than Bolivar. His youth spent in 
a succession of campaigns into the Wilderness vouches 
for this. But as general of the American forces during 
the war of independence and an older man, he was less 
inclined to fling his armies at the enemy. Then his 
strength lay in his ability to create and maintain a 
army in the face of defeat and privation. 

Compare, for example, the campaign in which Bolivar 
cleared the Spanish from the Rio Magdalena and 
Washington's first campaign outside Boston in 1775-76. 
Bolivar. a refugee, a subordinate of Labatut’s, seized the 
handful of men given him and immediately tossed it at 
the enemy in one battle after another. Washington, placed 


ows general en route to Battle of Trenton 


1 command of several thousand men, set about organiz- 
ing them into a regimented and more or less disciplined 
army. Not till artillery arrived from Fort Ticonderoga 
some six months after he took command did Washington 
move to the offensive. The summer of 1813 saw Bolivar _ 
lead a slashing campaign to liberate Venezuela, a cam- — 
paign brilliant with such unorthodox but highly success- 
ful battles as Taguanes. But after he had entered Caracas — 
and the Second Republic had been formed, the ol 
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as well as the political situation in Venezuela deteriorated, 
and once again Bolivar was fleeing his country. 

Whereas all too frequently Bolivar’s military defeats 
resulted in the loss of an army, Washington skillfully 
avoided that fate. The New York campaign, from the 
British landing on Long Island to the Continental Army's 
retreat into New Jersey, was a long and damaging suc- 
cession of defeats. Though much time and energy had 
gone into the defense of New York, though the terrain 
offered a variety of opportunities for defense, Washing- 
ton’s notable exploits were his escapes. The success of 
his generalship lies in the fact that the following Decem- 
ber his army was still intact and capable of the victory 
at Trenton and at Princeton. Only a Bolivar could dare 
and then achieve the tortuous march from Angostura 
through the flooded lowlands, up over the Andes, to the 
victory at Boyaca and the seizure of Bogota. But it was 
Washington who, living through the winter at Valley 
Forge with his ragged, frozen troops, by leadership and 
care led out in the spring what was virtually a new and 
better army. 

To compare the military achievements of these two 
men except on the most general level is impossible. 
Geographically their theaters were as different as night 
and day. Except for the siegé of Boston and the siege 
of Yorktown, Washington operated in southern New 
York, New Jersey, and eastern Pennsylvania. Bolivar 
ranged far and wide over the northern half of a conti- 
nent. The one area is temperate: the other ranges in 
climate from tropical to frigid. Washington’s country is 
of rolling hills, Bolivar’s is partly the Andes and partly 
the endless river bottoms of the //anos. And it was not 
only the geographies that were dissimilar. In almost 
every major element, the tasks set before them varied 
just as much. On the one hand, a fairly homogeneous 
population; on the other, a confusion of bloods and 
races with the attendant confusion of ethics and popular 
goals. In the North American colonies, a generally peace- 
ful and prosperous population; in South America, the 


bandit armies of the /lanos led by Boves and Morales. 


~ Washington was called by the revolutionaries to be their 


general; Bolivar was at times the one glowing spark 
of revolution, calling others to be his soldiers. Washing- 
ton engaged in active campaigning during the Revolution 
for five years; Bolivar fought for fifteen. 

But if such contrasting conditions make impossible 
a realistic comparison of their campaigns, at least the 


characters of the two generals can be examined side by 
side. The outstanding quality they shared was the ability 
to raise and use an army. Both were top-flight leaders, 
proud, aristocratic, fearless. Time and again soldiers and 
would-be soldiers flocked to Bolivar’s camp. The ability 
to raise a volunteer army and keep it or even a workable 
percentage of it in the field under incredibly bad con- 


ditions—these were Bolivar’s supreme merits. 


\s a young firebrand during the First Republic, he 
had, with other revolutionaries, inspired many to join 
the insurgent colors. When all was lost and even Miranda 
was a prisoner of the Spanish. Bolivar fled to New 


of many an Andean battle 


Left: Peru gave the Liberator 
this diamond-studded sword in 
token of its appreciation 


Granada, where he was given command of some two 
hundred men. With every successful battle, his forces 
grew. He was not without an army until the ravages 
resulting from the battles with the l/laneros forced him 
to withdraw again. And yet when he returned, he was 
able to raise new armies—and this after such years of 
fire and sword that it seemed unlikely one in a thousand 
would embrace the cause of revolution. Bolivar’s great- 
ness lay in the fact that he was a man in whom men put 
their faith, for whom they were willing to face the 
worst terrors of jungle or mountain or hostile armies. 
The same quality shows up in George Washington. As 
a youth during the war with the French and Indians in 
1754, he won the trust of men and officers alike. Long 
before the fervor of the Revolution, experienced men of 
twice Washington’s age recognized in him the traits of 
a leader. In 1775 the Continental Congress appointed 
him commander of the revolutionary armies. From that 
time forth, his talent for leadership found new forms of 
expression. Perhaps it reached its peak when he main- 
tained an army outside Boston for over six months despite 
the expiration of almost every man’s enlistment period. 
Not only was the force kept intact through new enlist- 
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ments and re-enlistments, but it took on the shape of 
an organized army. Rivaling this feat was the winter 


camp at Valley Forge in 1778 where, despite terrible 
suffering, the troops—with the help of able lieutenants 
like Von Steuben—emerged in the spring a better fight- 
ing force than they had been in the fall. Many are the 
testimonials to the deep affection his subordinates felt 
for Washington. 

But a floating army strength was not the only difficulty 
Bolivar and Washington had in common. Two adminis- 
trative problems came near to foundering the efforts of 
each of the generals: political discord involving not only 
their respective legislatures but also many of their officers, 
and the persistent lack of money to buy arms, ammu- 
nition, shoes. and like necessities. These are problems 
that can plague even the subordinate field commander. 
But when acute they may well become the commander- 
in-chief's most pressing concern—a worse enemy than 
the enemy himself. So it was with Bolivar during the 
Second Republic. In clearing the Spaniards from New 
Granada. the appeal of a dashing victor and the promise 
of booty was pay enough for his troops: the captured 
Spanish stores provided them with muskets and artillery. 
But later, in Venezuela, with the Spanish and the l/anero 
horsemen snapping at his outposts, Bolivar was in dire 
straits through lack of funds. and came to considerable 
personal grief over the squabble and accusations about 


Tito Salas painting shows Liberator on horseback in midst of 
Battle of Araure, victory which helped win him important Nanos 
the church silver stolen by Bianchi and recovered by 
Bolivar. He never solved this problem of money. The 
country was a poor one except for the estate owners. 
who more often than not were royalists. Years of fighting 
back and forth across the land. with both sides looting 
and killing, soon dissipated what wealth there was. And 
a perennially chaotic government proved quite incapable 
of raising and supporting an army. As a result, Bolivar 
depended all too often on windfalls such as the gift of 
Brion’s small navy, and on his own fortune, which he 
spent without regard to his own welfare. 

Washington, too. though in a better position and 
fighting for a much shorter period, placed his own re- 
sources at the service of the revolutionary cause. The 
winter at Valley Forge found him complaining bitterly 


to Congress that he had used every available source of 
personal credit to outfit the Continental Army. At this 
time grain was shipped to the British in the North rather 
than to the revolutionaries, who could not pay the 
inflated price; merchants with stores of clothing and 
shoes preferred to sell to the British for hard cash rather 
than to the tatterdemalion bluecoats, for paper money 
or vouchers. Undoubtedly the Thirteen Colonies were 
better off than their South American counterparts, and 
it is perhaps for this very reason that the soldiers were 
more insistent on being paid, for each had a farm or a 
business awaiting him at home. Although there was far 


Valley Forge, 1777. At lowest ebb in his campaign, Washington, 
accompanied by Lafayette, visits sick and ragged troops 


less indiscriminate looting in these colonies. Tory prop- 
erty was confiscated for the war chest by Washington 
just as royalist property was confiscated by Bolivar. 
Both men were at one time appointed dictators, such 
was the confusion and danger of their separate govern- 
ments. In the Second Republic Bolivar was given supreme 
power in the land in addition to command of the armies. 
That he did not want such a position and held firm to 
his belief in a centralized republic seems clear from 
his speeches. That he could not possibly fashion an 
effective civil government and at the same time continue 
to force the war against rebels and Spanish is apparent 
in the sequel. Happily for his country, Bolivar was a 
general rather than a politician, and he turned his 
energies to the war. Washington was given the powers 
of a dictator by a timorous Congress in those black days 
in the winter of 1776 before the counterattack at Trenton 
and Princeton had raised the country’s hopes. Congress 
had fled to the security of Baltimore, and Washington 
was delegated powers he had not requested and with 
which he could do little. Though always a strong discipli- 
narian, he was not one to seek revenge: unlike Congress. 
he had not panicked at the defeats dealt by Howe’s army. 
but remained firm in a sober appraisal of the situation, 
which called for no drastic use of the new powers given 
him. Had Washington at this time turned his energies 
toward administration of the colonies rather than toward 
defeat of the British. he would perhaps have left a lasting 
impression on the United States’ form of government. 


(Continued on page 34) 
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looking toward the Left Bank, mecca of 

ulptors, authors, and existentialists 
SINCE THE DAYs when Rubén Dario wrote his last sono- 
rous verses and Gomez Carrillo the final chronicles of his 
visions of Paris, the magnificent capital on the Seine 
has changed a good deal. Paris has become a hard city, 
where life is difficult. Of those last great American 
bohemians, nothing is left but a small, semiabandoned 
garden on the outskirts, with an equestrian statue of 
Bolivar and busts of Dario, Montalvo, Rodo, and Marti. 
Parisians pass by without ever wondering who these 

men could have been that they were thus honored. 
Actually, the ordinary Frenchman remains as ignorant 
of history and geography as in the time of Bismarck. 
In Normandy, a villager once asked me whether there 
were automobiles and chickens in Spain (I don’t know 
how or why he was able to join such disparate things 
in a single question). I replied no, there were no auto- 
mobiles, but there were chickens, although getting to eat 
them constituted a real problem, because Spanish chickens 
weighed two tons and it was necessary for several towns 
to come to an agreement before sacrificing one. The 


Norman listened openmouthed, believing every word I 
said. Perhaps he even thought I might serve as_ his 
intermediary in importing a pair of those mammoth 


hens and a cock. But let's get down to our subject. 

As I have pointed out, Paris today is not the Paris 
of 1900, or even the triumphant French capital of 1918. 
Every nation in Europe is defeated, even the victors of 
the last war. Thanks above all to the outstretched hand 
of free America, France is slowly convalescing from this 


Vontmartre Hill is crowned with Sacré 
Coeur basilica, webbed with street 
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Dancer Anibal Navarro brings 
rhythms of Cuban iianiguismo 
to the boulevards of Paris. 
Revealing “magnificent 
anatomy,” he dances role of 
Eribo, the supreme being 


Glamorous U.S. dancer 
Katherine Dunham has 
headdress adjusted in salon 
off Avenue Matignon 


economic and moral ruin. Meanwhile, material life con- 
tinues to be painful and arduous. Six years ago, four 
years ago, there was money but nothing to eat. Today 
it's just the opposite. On the other hand, the cultural 
and spiritual life of Paris, arrested under the Hitlerian 
yoke, has been reborn in all its splendor. It might be 
said that Paris is still the touchstone for determining 
the value of an art, the quality of an artist. 

Young Americans—the new America of science and 
art—are coming to Paris weighted with anxieties and 
hopes. Let us consider the artists, who are conquered by 
the city’s beauty. The Peruvian painter Fernando de 
Szyszlo, for example, told me that for a year he has 
wanted to go back to Lima for a series of lectures on 
abstract art, and that so far—enslaved, overpowered. by 
the spell of Paris—he has not so much as got out his 
suitcases. 

Throughout the classic neighborhoods of Paris, the 
noble sound of Spanish is often heard—in the Latin 
Quarter and Saint-Germain-des-Prés. where existentialism 
is in full retreat, and it is about time: in Montparnasse: 
and somewhat less in Montmartre. There nothing is left 
of the old glories but the big house (the celebrated 
Bateau-Lavoir, now inhabited by a band of ragpickers) 
where Picasso, Utrillo, and Van Dongen painted and 
hungered for bread and fame, the melancholy facade of 
the Lapin Agile café, and the echo of Mimi's little steps. 

Speaking the language with the sweetness imparted by 
Cuba, Anibal Navarro complained to me of his country’s 
lack of understanding for his persevering effort to stamp 
with artistry, to stylize, the folkloric dances of Cuba. 


Some months ago Navarro danced a semiclassical pro- 
gram at the Salle Tena, and the critic Pourchet applauded 
the “magnificent anatomy, the flexibility, and the high 
rhythmic sense of this young Cuban.” Later, the same 
eminent critic attended another of Navarro’s recitals, 
at the University. The program ranged from Cuban 
popular dancing to an interpretation of a Bach prelude, 
including Antillean mythology (the splendid Eribo, su- 
preme being of the Adfigo cult) and the Nordic symbol- 
ism of The Enemies of the Soul, on an air by Knudsen. 
In his review in Arts, Paris’ leading art weekly, Pourchet 
said: “In each of his performances, Anibal Navarro con- 
firmed the astonishing aptness of his personality and of 
his technique of intimate mimicry. I won't go so far as 
to say that his interpretations of Bach or Handel delight 
me as much as his evocations of his ardent country. But 
this artist’s sensibility is so evident that quite possibly 
when he reaches maturity he will have great surprises 
for us in every field of the dance.” 

Other recent important manifestations of American 
culture in Paris were performances by the dance com- 
panies of Katherine Dunham (which was roundly suc- 
cessful), Martha Graham (which the French public did 
not understand), and the Ballet Theater, which showed 
it can do whatever Serge Lifar’s Paris Opera Ballet can 
do, and even what the Lifar company cannot do: repay 
to Terpsichore, goddess of the dance, the glory she has 
bestowed upon the troupe. 


Vew Englar f n Ballet Theatre 
Foundation Faris presentation of} Fall River Legend 


The greatest exponent of American painting in Paris: 
today is the Mexican Rufino Tamayo, who has triumphed 
at the Venice Biennial, in Brussels, and lately in London. 
Tamayo won very favorable criticism from Jean Cassou, 
the eminent Hispanist and director of the Museum of 
Modern Art in Paris. Another Mexican painter, a disciple 
of Rodriguez Lozano, is Nefero, who is beginning to 
arouse interest in France with his apolitical painting, 
which he himself describes as a reaction against Rivera — 
and Siqueiros. 
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Escultura, 1950, by 
Guatemalan Adalberto 
e Lein Soto 
represents modern 
art developed by 

atin Americans in 
aris 


Peruvian Fernando de 
Szyszlo, pictured here 
in self-portrait pencil 
sketch, is archetype 
of Paris artist; he lives 
in garret, complains 
of life’s hardships 


The Venezuelan group of painters, with Alejandro 
Otero at its head, is creating quite a stir in Paris art 
circles. At present Otero is working on a collection of 
twenty-five collages that will be shown here before they 
are sent to Caracas. I visited him at his workshop on 
the island of St. Louis. near the ancient Hotel de 
Lauzum, where the ghost of Baudelaire still wanders. 
Otero’s painting is becoming ever more abstract, as is 
that of his compatriots Pascual Navarro, Mateo Manaure. 
Carlos Gonzalez Bogen, Luis Guevara, Rubén Nuiez, 
Jestis Soto, Narciso Debourg, Peran Erminy, Omar Car- 
reno, Genaro Moreno. The eldest of the group is thirty 
years old: together they edit, illustrate. and publish an 
called Los Disidentes (The Dis- 
senters), of which five numbers have been issued. Mer- 
Pardo and Armando Barrios, who are also 
Venezuelan but whose painting follows a different path. 
do not belong to the group. 


“opposition review” 


cee les 


This business of abstract painting is exerting perhaps 
too strong an influence on young painters who are start- 
ing where Picasso left off. We have a significant example 
here in Paris—the Cuban painter Wilfredo Arcay, who 
arrived as a pure academician and has now moved over 
bag and baggage to the abstract camp. Is he right or 


wrong 7 


All extremism, in art as in politics, seems perni- 
cious or at least suspicious. 

Fernando de Szyszlo goes even farther along the same 
road, in search of a kind of plastic language. a pictorial 
interpretation of thought. This young Peruvian of un- 


deniable talent has finished a series of eight lithographs 
honoring his compatriot César Vallejo, the poet who 
not uniquely—did not know how to manage his affairs 
and starved to death in Paris. Szyszlo, who tells me he 
will compete in the May Salon, complains, like so many 
others, of the material difficulties of life. 

The Brazilians also are well established in Paris. From 
time to time, in the art magazines, one still comes across 
the names of Emiliano Di Cavalcanti and Tarsila do 
Amaral, pioneers of modernism in their country back in 
1905. Paris has not forgotten Portinari or Maria, who 
conquered the difficult Paris “amateurs” with the magic 
of her sculpture. 

Today Cicero Dias is the high chieftain of Brazilian 
painting. Deported by the Nazis because he was too 
frequent a visitor to Picasso's studio, Dias is back in 
the city on the Seine, working day after day to enrich 
the endless wealth of his palette. Critics consider him 
one of the great masters of form. Next to him stands 
Pantaleao Machado, who has lived in Paris since 1940, 
Machado combines a diplomatic career with his art. 
and searches incessantly for perfection through all the 
academies. Then there are the hopes for the future, the 
young men who already guarantee that Brazil will con- 
tinue to have a distinguished place in the world of art— 
Bustamante Sal, a student at the Grande-Chaumiére, that 
phenomenal artistic crucible that produced Soutine, 
Matisse. Modigliani, and Vlaminck: Ruy Campello, be- 
witched by the Louvre, who in order to eat worked for 
a long time restoring old pictures and who now is w ander- 


Composition by Cicero 
Dias of Brazil, who is 
considered by critics a 
great master of torm 


In his studio, painter 
Dias, a triend ot 
Picasso, soaks his 
brushes in turpentine 
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Alejandro Otero is the 
collage. Here he pastes 
one together 
cation. Octavio Paz is preparing a book, Aguila o Sol 


(Eagle or Sun)—*face or cross,” we would say in Spain; 


that is, the two sides of a coin—a poem illustrated - 
Rufino Tamayo. 

This journalistic account may give an idea of the 
activities of young American artists in old Paris, a 

stern Supreme Court judging their works. Rather than — 

as a series of individual works, the production of these — 

artists ought to be considered as a worthwhile injection — 

of emotion and beauty brought by American culture to 
European civilization, like a blood transfusion to a some- 
what tired body. It should not, will not, be interrupted. 
The United States re has announced for this 
winter an exhibition in Paris by fifty North American 
engravers and a big ie of forty paintings by Grandma 


\ 


Moses. This spiritual interchange is as important in pre- 
serving the solidity of the West's common foundations 
as Marshall Plan dollars. Moreover, in Paris Americ : 


is loved without being known very well—by instinct, 

might almost say—and this love must be made wae 

must reach Europeans by way of their minds. As Amer- 

ican songs, sung by all Paris, captivate their hearts. re 
I have always thought that cooking is an art and the 

supreme art of France. Rabelais is France’s greatest 

genius and Gargantua, Pantagruel, and Panurgo her 

most illustrious sons. Let me, then, close this letter with 

news of Thomas O’Brien, who from among fifty North 

American chefs studying in France under the G.I. Bill 

has just been awarded the cordon bleu with due solem- 

nity. The ceremony took place at Maxim’s, the gelée 

was perfect, and the host was David K. E. Bruce, United 

States Ambassador to France. Congratulations to Thomas 

O’Brien, Cézanne of the kitchen! 

ing through Italy studying the Renaissance masters; and aa 

the sculptor Fleury Gama, also a student. 7 


The work of still other painters, such as the Guatemalan 


Vateo Manaure belongs to group of Venezuelan 
painters creating great stir in Paris 


Arturo Martinez and the Colombian Alejandro Obregon, 
and joint exhibitions like that of the Haitian primitives 
unanimously praised by French critics—testify to Amer- 


ican artistic vitality in Paris. 


The sculptor Adalberto de Leén Soto, of the Guate- Héctor Poleo, who has 
malan Saker Ti group, is also working here, in the seen Caracas from Mt. 
li { the F Avila, works today in 
studio of the Frenchman Martins, Leon Soto 1s carving studio above the # 
iis own strong personality into a group in marble. as o 
I trong lity into a g rble. I wa / 


introduced to him by the poet Antonio Morales Nadler, 
author of Romances de Tierra Verde (Ballads of the 
Green Land), who is preparing for publication a new 
book entitled Dionisio y el Mar (Dionysius and the Sea). 
His compatriot Carlos Mérida, now in Rome, is illustrat- 
ing it. Morales Nadler showed me the French edition 
of the Guatemalan Carlos Solérzano’s Muerte fuerte 
(Powerful Death). He also told me about plans for an 
exhibition of Guatemalan plastic arts (painting, sculpture, 


ceramics, and so on). 

Another American poet already known in France is 
Octavio Paz. This young Mexican received the accolade 
of his French comrades with the publication of one of 
his poems in the special number of L’Almanach 
Surréaliste du Demi-Siécle. This is the first time an 
American poet has collaborated in this esoteric publi- 


Another Venezuelan, Armando 
> Barrios, beside a recent work 
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{nesia Pinheiro Macha 's foremost woman pilot 


“IN THE FIRST PLACE, Miss Machado is a woman; in the second place, she fools around with airplanes,” 


explained Mr. Charles Planck of the Civil Aeronautics Administration. “And a more irregular combination,” 


he added, “you could never find.” He was referring to Anesia Pinheiro Machado, a Brazilian who was the 


first woman ever to fly an airplane alone in her country, back in the early 1920°s—on March 17, 1922, to 


be exact—and who recently came to the United States to pick up a brand-new single-engined Ryan Navion 


Super 260 and fly it back to Brazil with stopovers in most of the American countries en route. 


Born in the State of Sao Paulo, Miss Machado learned 
the three R’s in the towns of Piraja and Itapetininga, 
went to school in the state capital, then to normal and 
pharmacy school for a while. There was nothing in her 
background to indicate that she would ever be an avia- 
trix, but nevertheless she became so interested in flying 
that in December 1921 she started taking lessons from 
a flier (male, of course) in the state police department. 

On that March day in 1922 she made her first solo 
flight, in a French plane of the First World War—a 
Caudron G.3, with a Gnome-Rhone engine that delivered 
120 h.p. The newspapers were enthusiastic, her country- 
men full of praise and encouragement. After all, this 
was 1922. when few Brazilian women even dared tackle 


the problems connected with driving automobiles. And 
here was this little paulista who went straight from school- 
room to cockpit. 

After her first solo, she was entitled to a pilot’s license, 
which she duly got about a month later from the Aero- 
Club do Brasil and the Fédération Aéronautique Inter- 
nationale. That, she tells us, was when her career really 
started, and she immediately began making a series of 
short interstate flights. Soon she was carrying passengers 
(presumably most of these were male, who showed 
commendable courage). She was also the first Brazilian 
woman stunt-flier, using two planes—another Caudron, 
with 80 h.p. this time, and a U.S. plane, a J. N. Curtiss 
with 90 h.p. ‘ww 
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Miss Machado, who in private life is the wife of Maj. 
Gen. Antonio Appel Neto of the Brazilian Air Force, told 
us of those first flying days, of the thrill of going up in 
a small, precarious machine; of being, as it were, a 
pioneer in her country; of getting a letter from Brazil’s 
famous ayiator, Alberto Santos-Dumont, who wrote of 
his admiration. After she flew alone from Sao Paulo to 
Rio in celebration of the centenary of Brazil’s inde- 
pendence, on Sept. 7, 1922, he congratulated her on 
.. your sporting and daring flight... . ,” and sent 
her “. . . a medal like the one I always carry.” 

During her brief stay in Washington she made prepa- 
rations for her longest flight: “A strictly good-will flight 
throughout Central America and down the West Coast 
of South America,” she said. She saw Mr. Planck of 
the CAA and Dr. Alberto Lleras of the OAS before she 
went up to New York to pick up her shiny new machine. 

All this Miss Machado told us with obvious and 
justifiable pride as she sat in our office during her Wash- 
ington visit. She is a short woman, with bright, sharp black 
eyes that look at you with an expression of keen en- 
thusiasm and intelligence as she talks of her main 
interest. Her stay in Washington had to be brief, she 
explained, for she was very anxious to make her first 
contact with that new plane in New York. “I’ve never 
been able to afford a plane of my own before,” she told 
us. “You can imagine what a thrill it will be for me.” 

Miss Machado, who now lives in Rio’s famed Copa- 
cabana district with her husband, had to stop flying 
almost completely after 1924, chiefly for lack of funds; 
however, she kept up her interest in aviation, corre- 
sponded with specialized magazines in other countries, 
and wrote a regular Sunday feature on aviation for the 
Rio newspaper O Paiz. This, incidentally, was also a 
“first,” for no Brazilian woman had ever written regularly 
for newspapers on such a subject. 

Not until 1939 was she able to take to the air again; 
but she has been flying ever since. On June 1, 1940, she 
received a federal pilot’s license from Brazil’s Civil 
\eronautics Department and in August of that year a 
license as a pilot on commercial airliners—again, the 
first Brazilian woman ever to qualify. Two years later 
she became an official instructor pilot for the Aero-Club 
do Brasil, and in April 1943 she was invited by the 
U.S. Government to come to this country for an ad- 
vanced flying course under the auspices of the Coordi- 
nator of Inter-American Affairs and the CAA. In July, 
after intensive training, she won a U.S. flier’s license, 
then her instructor’s and instrument-flying licenses. On 
August 23, she graduated from the Civil Aeronautics 
Standardization Center at Houston, Texas. 

She went on to tell us more about her past exploits 
and honors. In the 1943 course in the U.S.A. she got 
the highest marks both in actual flying and in the written 
examinations—despite her initial difficulty with the 
language. Miss Machado claims to have been the first 
aviatrix ever invited by the U.S. Government for such 
a course, and adds that this was an invitation, not a 
scholarship. She got her training in instrument flying 


at La Guardia Field, New York, in a two-month course 
with Pan American Airways pilots, at PAA’s invitation. 

How about other American countries, we asked—had 
she flown in any of them? To which she replied that in 
Mexico in 1944 she also got a flying license, and, more 
important still, the Mexican Air Force pilot insignia. 
She is an honorary member of Peru’s Aero Club de 
Lima, too, and an officer of the Inter-American Escadrille, 
in which capacity she paid an official visit to Paraguay. 

Back in Brazil, she was appointed Link Trainer instruc- 
tor for the Brazilian Air Force reserve officers’ training 
center in Rio, a job she performed up to 1947 “with 
proficiency, zeal, and devotion,” according to her cita- 
tion; and simultaneously, through 1948, she gave the 
pilots at Panair do Brasil (PAA’s Brazilian subsidiary), 
the same instruction. All this makes her the only Latin | 
American woman ever to have held such specialized jobs 
with air forces or commercial airlines. 

With a smile, Miss Machado lit a cigarette—she likes 
U.S. cigarettes, no particular brand—and asked us if 
we'd heard of the Ninety-Nine. We must have looked 
slightly puzzled, for she explained that this is a U.S. 
association of women fliers, founded by Amelia Earhart, 
of which she—Miss Machado—is the only Brazilian 
member. In her own country her work. is given special 
credit in a book by Barros Vidal, called Precursoras 
brasileiras (Brazilian Pioneer Women). 

What, we asked, were her plans for the future? She 
smiled, shrugged, and said: “Flying whenever possible.” 
Alberto Santos-Dumont, commemorated in statue at Galeado 


air-force base near Rio, wrote Miss Machado oj his admiration for 
her exploits 
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THE HAMMOCK OF BOLIVAR 

(Continued from page 8) 

that if he did not ensure it himself, it might remain 
unattainable for generations. In the last analysis, battles, 
marches, administrative problems, and political combi- 
nations were but fragments or stages of that endless, 
superhuman task to which he felt himself consecrated. 
“I am the man of obstacles,” he once said; on another 
occasion he remarked that he was one of the greatest 
fools of all time, which shows he understood the desperate 
and remarkable nature of his calling. 

Bolivar’s grandeur and his tragedy stem from this com- 
plex understanding of his own mission. If, like so many 
men of his time, he had been a mere ideologist, imbued 
with concepts learned from Europe—republican or mon- 
archical—he would have found satisfaction in proclaim- 
ing theoretical principles. If he had been a mere oppor- 
tunist, he would have devoted himself to taking advantage 
of his power over the vast territory he conquered, to 
doing on a large scale what all the local caudillos did 
later. 

But he was neither; both these types were abominable 
to him. He detested the ideologists as much as the oppor- 
tunists. To him independence was not a final goal, but 
a preliminary step. More important was what would 
come afterward: the organization of Columbus’ world 
into a powerful political structure in which there would 
be room for both realities and hopes, without hindrance 
and without deceit. 

For this reason, he was overcome by disillusionment 
at the end of his life. “Independence is the only good we 
have achieved, at the expense of all the others,” he was 
to say sorrowfully, because he was deeply saddened to 
see the countries that had just been liberated at the cost 
of so much sacrifice fall into the various forms of caudillo 
dictatorship. 

This ceaseless search, which was also a constant revela- 
tion, was what kept him alive and ready for the task—still 
uncompleted—of bringing America to its full realiza- 
tion. Bolivar is not only the embodiment of an historic 
event. He also represents a cause and a way. His figure 
appears just as much in the future of the countries to 
which he devoted his life as in their glorious past. 

Bolivar is difficult to understand because his world is 
difficult to understand. In him the amalgamation of the 
Indian and criollo cultures took conscious and immutable 
form. He was the voice and arm not only of those who 
set out at his call to perform miracles, but of all the 
vast multitudes who still look to him for guidance. He 
is neither asleep nor dead; he is not merely a memory 


or a page in the archives. “I have represented you before 


your ancestors. I shall represent you before posterity.” 


he continues to reply to his restless, struggling people. 


Those who look only upon Bolivar’s European books, 
his wordly bearing, his parade uniforms, his teachers. 
his voyages, and his culture, can never really understand 
him. One must look also at that hammock that traveled 
with him until the hour of his death. Woven by mestizo 
hands, it is a legacy of the oldest and most profound 
rudiments of the land and people he was born to incarnate. 
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BOLIVAR AND WASHINGTON 

(Continued from page 27) 

He did not, and the episode is almost forgotten in the 
school books. During their respective revolutions both 
men were, first and foremost, generals. 

Washington and Bolivar knew how to exploit their 
officers’ talents to the fullest, and both suffered disillusion- 
ment through betrayal by ambitious men near them. 
There was no lack of aspirants to the post of general 
in Washington’s army, and many were brilliant. General 
Nathanael Greene, for example, was entrusted by Wash- 
ington with repairing the affairs of the colonists in the 
South late in the war. For almost a year he played ducks 
and drakes with the British troops, often retreating before 
Cornwallis, but eventually making the record in the 
South the one bright spot in the patriots’ cause. And 
Nat Greene was no more a general than “Mad Anthony” 
Wayne. These men were close to Washington, but none 
were closer than young Lafayette. Baron von Steuben, a 
talented adventurer, and Kosciusko, Polish engineer, 
were other figures in Washington’s military family. 

The choice of good lieutenants is a mark of any com- 
mander’s ability. Like Washington, Bolivar used many 
foreigners to advantage. Certainly one of the best of 
these was Colonel Rooke, so instrumental in winning 
through on the march from Angostura over the Andes to 
Bogota. Bolivar had an astonishing knack of bringing 
over to his side men who were fiercely independent. The 
best example of this was when the wild Paez was 
induced to fight under Bolivar’s direction, though to 
the end the llaneros owed loyalty first to Paez. The list 
of heroes who commanded armies for Bolivar and gave 
their lives in the cause of independence is long and 
sobering. Campo Elias, Ribas, Girardot, and many others 
were young men of talent and bravery who loved Bolivar 
and were loved by him. 

But as in all wars, there were traitors, ingrates, and 
men seized with overpowering ambition. The lives of 
Washington and Bolivar were plagued with such as 
these. Their names are well known, and to revive them 
here would be of little use. One could compare the case 
of Charles Lee or the scheming of Major General Conway 
with the disobedience of Piar or the politics of Santander. 
Suffice it to say that both Washington and Bolivar were 
at times mistaken, were confused and hurt, were reluctant 
to believe ill of those they had trusted. But once these 
situations had been revealed, both handled them with 
perfect self-assurance. 

George Washington and Simén Bolivar were alike 
leaders of men, each possessing that spiritual quality 
that signifies greatness. Each governed his life by the 
same high principle—that his country should be freed 
of foreign rule. They were loved by men and officers 
alike—indeed, no general of such volunteer armies could 
otherwise have succeeded. Each placed his greatest re- 
liance on speed, surprise, and attack, often at the cost of 
orthodoxy, neither being a slave to tradition. Both 
fearlessly put their lives and property at their countries’ 
disposal with eyes fastened on the high goal of freedom. 
Each deserves the appellation Father of His Country. 
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Call to arms. Seminar poster asks : 
public to back campaign for 
more schools, higher literacy : 

Guillermo Nannetti 


THIRTEEN MILLION CHILDREN in 355,000 schools—but nineteen million children have no schools. Three 
hundred sixty thousand teachers, another hundred and ten thousand being trained in a thousand normal 
schools—but the Americas need five hundred thousand more. 

These were the stark figures which the Inter-American 
Statistical Institute laid before the Inter-American Semi- 
nar on Elementary Education, meeting at Montevideo 
last October under the sponsorship of the OAS, UNESCO, 
and the Uruguayan Government., This, shown more 


clearly than ever before, is how the human capital of 
twenty nations is used, and how it is abused. And because 
in the past there were not enough schools, seventy mil- 
lion Americans have grown up illiterate. It was up to 
the eighty-five Seminar participants to face the challenge. 

They came well equipped—educators from all the 
American Republics: observers from Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Switzerland, and Syria; advisers from the 
OAS. UNESCO, the Office of International Education in 
Geneva, and the Pan American Sanitary Bureau. To 
work with, they had their combined experience as inter- 
national and government officials and professors at 
Cornell and Columbia, Rio and Bogota, San Marcos 
and Puerto Rico; detailed statistics prepared by the 
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TASI; and facts and figures collected with the active 
cooperation of governments, hundreds of schools and 
universities, PAU experts and the Columbus Memorial 
Library, and UNESCO—the richest storehouse of in- 
formation gathered up to now. 

\ strict seminar pattern was followed—that is, the 
participants were divided into five work-groups, each 
of which studied one of the five main topics: organiza- 
tion of school systems and services, led by Professor 
Nicasio Garcia of Uruguay; plans, methods, and_pro- 
grams, led by former Education Minister Lourengo Filho 
of Brazil; free and compulsory universal education, by 
Dr. Guillermo Nannetti of the OAS; teacher training, by 
Professor Robert Dottrens of Switzerland, representing 
UNESCO: textbooks and school material, by Columbia 
Professor Robert King Hall. 

And the children who have no schools? What have 
our five weeks’ work at the beachfront Hotel La Rambla 
to offer them? The Seminar proposed the Fundamental 
Primary School. This type of school would be modest, 
but could be established everywhere. Simple, but for the 
whole community. 

The Fundamental Primary School is not intended to 
replace the ordinary elementary school, but to fill in for 
it until the day when regular schools are available to 
everyone. It would be a “compensatory” school, to help 
children who have not had any schooling to catch up 
with those who have. On the assumption that their edu- 
cation would be limited to three or four years, it would 
present an intensive course in the skills they need most- 
reading, writing, simple arithmetic, agriculture, manual 
arts. perhaps social studies. 

In planning this basic school, the Seminar analyzed 
the work of a number of Latin American countries 
Mexico’s heroic campaign with rural schools and cultural 
missions: the schools developed in Bolivia, Guatemala, 
and Peru with the cooperation of the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs; Brazil’s and Colombia’s efforts toward 
progressive financing of schools: rural normal schools 
in Chile and Venezuela; the accomplishments of Argen- 
tina and Uruguay. Here are American teachers’ experi- 
ences and hopes in essence. The Manual of the Funda- 


Filho with Uruguayans Emilio Verdesio and Oscar Julio Maggtoto 


mental Primary School, to be published this year by the 
Pan American Union, will enable interested governments 
to study and set up this type of school. 

Universal education in the Americas is a costly under- 
taking. The OAS feels that its part should be to help 
train “teachers of teachers,” who will foment the changes 
of the future. Therefore, one purpose of the Montevideo 
Seminar, as a gathering of outstanding specialists in rural 
primary education, was to study the bases for the inter- 
American rural normal schools that will be established 
this year as part of the OAS technical-aid program. This 
project involves bringing together rural teachers from 
similar geographical areas for two years of postgraduate 
training, after which they will be qualified to consolidate, 
organize, and direct rural normal schools in their own 
countries. 

During its final week, the Seminar received a visit 
from Lucas Ortiz, director of the new OAS-UNESCO 
Regional Center on Fundamental Education for Latin 
America, soon to be opened in Patzcuaro, Mexico; 
Willard Beatty, UNESCO representative on the Center’s 


vian and Uruguayan delegates look over U. S. textbooks 
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Dr. Clemente Estable of Uruguay addresses the Seminar 


coordination committee, and Ismael Rodriguez Bou, sec- 
retary of the University of Puerto Rico’s Superior 
Council of Education. Seminar participants thus had an 
opportunity to get full information on the Center’s plans 
for training teachers in modern fundamental-education 
techniques, and they offered their help in choosing re- 
cipients of Center fellowships and suggestions on use of 
materials, At the same time, a group of rural-education 
experts drew up a memorandum giving organizational 
suggestions. With certain amplifications and clarifications, 
the memorandum was approved by the coordination com- 
mittee, the OAS and UNESCO representatives, and Dr. 
Lourenco Filho. In this way the Center can respond con- 
cretely to the wishes of the Hemisphere’s educators. 
The papers prepared for the Seminar and the mono- 
graphs drawn up there imply an exhaustive re-evaluation 
of present-day elementary education. This year alone, the 
published material stemming from the Seminar will 
include—besides the Fundamental Primary School man- 


ual a manual on revular elementary schools: a series 


Se 1, One sure of 
bringing education to remote, forgotten areas 

natural sciences, economic education, and natural re- 
sources that may be grouped together under the general 
title “The Latin American Teacher’s Library”; and a 
number of documents of particular interest to the govern- 
ments on elementary-school systems and planning, teacher 
training, compulsory universal education, school finance, 
and textbooks. Backed up by all the authority of the 
experts who prepared them, these works represent an 
intellectual movement of tremendous magnitude. And this 
is not a complete list. 

Thanks to the experience gained from the Seminars at 
Caracas in 1948 and at Rio in 1949, the administration 
and secretariat functioned efficiently in Montevideo. An 
excellent reference library handled about four thousand 
requests in the Seminar’s five weeks. Exhibits were set up 
of educational materials, children’s drawings, audio-visual 
equipment, and more than five thousand elementary text- 
books from thirty-seven countries. The textbooks, con- 
tributed by commercial publishers, will form the nucleus 
of a permanent international textbook exposition at the 
Pan American Union, 

But all the achievements of the Montevideo Seminar 
will come to naught if they are not accompanied by a 
mobilization of public spirit that will transform the idea 
of universal primary education into fact. This mobiliza- 
tion of conscience was evident in the Uruguayan Govern- 
ment and people. It wasn’t simply a question of official 
cooperation in facilitating the meeting and its work; 
it was more than just the part played by Uruguayan edu- 
cators. | cannot say enough in praise of the welcome the 
Seminar was given and the cordial attention we received 
on all sides. 

Whether the future holds an era of armed peace, war, 
or worldwide brotherhood, America is called upon to 
shoulder heavy responsibilities. Illiterate Latin American 
masses will be unable to help build an America worthy 
of its mission. The Montevideo Seminar was based on 
the premise that our most pressing need is schools for 
everyone. It was the opening gun in a Hemisphere-wide 
campaign for universal primary education. 
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face hifling 


Francis Violich 


Caracas Topay is like the proverbial phoenix, for there one can virtually watch the future rising out of 
the past. When I recently revisited the Venezuelan capital at the invitation of the National City Planning 
Commission, | got the disconcerting first impression of a bombed-out area: bleck after block of debris from 


demolished buildings; chaotic traffic jams; excavation dust filtering through the air; the soft plop of 


liquid concrete broken by the crash of falling walls and sputtering pneumatic drills. I got lost in the 


maze of old streets being widened, new streets being opened, useless streets being closed. Where eight- 
and ten-story buildings had stood, | found gaping excavations thirty and forty feet deep. The old 
Majestic Hotel, where I had stayed during my earlier visit (it always reminded me of Ludwig Bemelmans ), 

had been dashed into oblivion by the swinging steel ball. Here, indeed, was a new Caracas. 
During the latter part of the nineteenth century, the of the city founded in 1567. There stood untouched the 
Venezuelan capital remained almost unchanged from Cathedral. Parish House, and civil-administration build- 
the way it was in the days before independence was won ings, the walled-in town houses on the sloping land above 


by the great Liberator Simon Bolivar. As always, there sharply accentuating the rigid, gridiron pattern of nar- 
was the plaza named for him that had been the nucleus row streets and square blocks. Around and beyond the 


Caracas spruces up. Avenida Simon Bolivar, under construction, cuts through part of modern El Silencio housing pr 
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“Casco”—the old city as originally plotted—lay the 
haciendas, their vast stands of sugar cane interrupted 
by compact villages: Petare, Chacao, El Valle, La Vega, 
Antimano. These tiny jewels of urban development, set 
in the lush green-velvet landscape with the mountains 
for a backdrop, were miniature replicas of the capital. 

Shortly after the turn of the century, the valley of 
Caracas and all of Venezuela’s hard-won independence 
drifted into the hands of General Juan Vicente Gomez, 
the tyrant who ruled the country with an iron fist for 
twenty-seven years. Gomez, who hated the cultured 
caraquenos, diverted urban development to Maracay by 


withholding financial aid from the capital. So Caracas 
slumbered like a sleeping beauty for three decades, to be 
called to life by the death of the dictator in 1935. 

By 1946, the year of my first visit, the city had grown 
enormously and, from the city planner’s point of view, 
literally bulged with problems. In the older sections, an 
archaic street system was broken here and there by 
attempts at modernization. In the new areas, streets bore 
little relation to each other, and there were few adequate 
through routes in new or old sections. A mixed pattern 
of land uses prevailed. Industry was scattered and mis- 
located close to residential areas; there were stores on 
every corner or strung out endlessly along main thorough- 
fares; schools, hospitals, and other public services were 
antiquated and poorly distributed. Teeming slums 
marched up the hills, while one-sixth of the city’s total 
population of 350,000 lived down in the canyons in 
makeshift dwellings built of scrap materials. 

In 1950 I was engaged by the National City Planning 
Commission to study existing land use in relation to 
population and prepare a preliminary study for a co- 
ordinated master plan; then I found an entirely different 
Caracas. By this time the population, according to ten- 
tative 1950 census figures, was about 700,000, including 
all nearby built-up areas. 

The National City Planning Commission was set up 
in 1947 ‘to coordinate the werk of agencies like the 


Banco Obrero (housing bank), the Highway Depart- 
ment and other divisions of the -Ministry of Public 
Works, as well as private construction. It is the Com- 
mission’s job to guide the growth nt only of the capital 
but also of other cities throughout'the country. A staff 
of some fifty young architects, engineers, and draftsmen 
and a generous budget are in the capable hands of the 
far-seeing chairman, Leopoldo Martinez, and the ener- 
getic director, Cipriano Dominguez. Together the group 
had drawn up a Master Plan for Caracas. Let's take a 
closer look at some of their face-lifting projects for 
the capital. 


as looks like boom town as new cor goes on apace. 
Teresa church in background cont with new 

One of the Master Plan’s primary elements is a 
system of freeways—the modern concept of non-stop 
thoroughfares. The old twenty-mile corkscrew highway 
from La Guaira on the coast is being replaced by a 
broad, twelve-mile autopista or superhighway, which will 
bore through the mountain and cut the time distance 
from forty minutes to fifteen. In effect, this will make 
La Guaira, nearby Maiquetia—where Caracas-bound 
air travelers disembark—and the resort town of Macuto 
integral parts of the city of Caracas. It is expected that 
the capital’s industrial and warehouse activities will 
eventually gravitate to the La Guaira area close to ship- 
ping facilities—now undergoing extensive moderniza- 
tion—yet at the same time within easy reach of Caracas 
for local distribution. 

This freeway will tie into a complete system of super- 
highways within the city itself, land for which is now 
being acquired. The main stem of the system, along the 
Guaire River, will serve as the principal traffic channel 
for the big eastern residential district. Leading into it 
are the Los Teques freeway that will connect the capital 
with highways leading west, and the El Valle branch 
to the south, which also ties into the main autopista 
running east to Petare. All new residential subdivisions 
are reserving space for these superhighways. 

Perhaps the biggest single job of urban reconstruction 


in the Americas today, except for the United Nations 
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é entered in Catia industrial and warehouse di 
of squatters’ houses or “ranchos” 


project in New York, is the Avenida Simon Bolivar. It 
carves a chunk a whole block wide and some twelve 
blocks long out of the colonial core of Caracas to pro- 
vide space for twentieth-century metropolitan demands: 
an automobile expressway four levels below the surface, 
two 1,000-car-capacity subterranean garages, a transit 
terminal with space for eighty buses, and several new 
plazas with decks and mezzanine floors for pedestrians. 
Above and around the maze of subways, ramps, and 
automobile catacombs will rise twelve blocks of new 
buildings, including offices, hotels, shops, and apartments. 

This ambitious project dates back to 1937, when 
Jacques Lambert and Maurice Rotival, French city 
planners hired to study modernization, proposed cutting 
a monumental avenue through “the heart of the city. 
Unfortunately, the basic concept was geared more to the 
“city beautiful” thinking of the nineteenth century than 
to the functional approach of today. In the thirteen 
years since then, Venezuelan technicians turned to the 
multi-level solution to adapt the plan to the needs of 
present-day Caracas with its thirty-seven thousand cars. 
The result will be expensive and impressive, and may 
work; it can be really evaluated only on completion. 
Certainly it comes as a shock to one walking south from 
the old Cathedral landmark in the Plaza Bolivar, past 
the Congress with its century-old ceiba trees, and the 
University building with its patios reminiscent of Spain, 
to come upon something so vast in concept, so out of 
keeping with the old city. Yet this contrast will provide 
the Caracas of the future with one of its most striking 
features. 

Other major thoroughfares included in the Master 
Plan will link the freeways with the Avenida Simén 
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San Martin apartment units are another Banco Obrero project 


Bolivar and outlying districts. Avenida Andrés Bello 
was built upon fill provided by the excavations for the 
Avenida Simon Bolivar, while Avenida Sucre is now 
being widened. 

However essential to the Master Plan these traflicways 
may be, Caracas’ most urgent and penetrating problem 
is slum clearance. The Venezuelan capital has had con- 
siderable experience in dealing with it. From 1936, when 
the Banco Obrero went into the field of housing con- 
struction, until my 1946 visit, some fifteen hundred 
dwellings had gone up. Since then, about twenty-five 
hundred additional housing units have been built by 
the Banco in Caracas. These are concentrated in three 
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major projects. The Francisco de Miranda project close 
to the industrial and warehouse district of Catia houses 
some 780 families. The San Martin project, with 318 
apartments, opened last summer in the district of the 
same name south of the central business district and the 
older El Silencio project [see ‘Venezuela Builds,” 
AMERICAS, September 1949]. The other major project 
was formerly called Coche, but has recently been re- 
named Delgado Chalbaud in honor of Venezuela’s late 
President. Totaling 1,516 dwelling units, it is practically 
a town in itself out in El Valle, south of the city, where a 
shopping center, schools, and playground facilities will 
serve around ten thousand people. This project, now 
nearing completion, is scheduled for occupancy in 1951. 

Early in 1950, the Banco Obrero had under construc- 
tion 3,713 units throughout the country. Although all of 
this housing is well-planned, in quantity it is a drop in 
the bucket when one considers that an estimated 150,000 
slum-dwellers in Caracas alone need housing. An effective 
program would have to produce from five to ten thou- 
sand units annually; and these should be designed to 
replace the present sub-standard rancho or shanty, a 
dwelling that should be outlawed. Actually, most of the 
housing now under construction in Caracas is being 
built by private groups for people in middle- and higher- 
income brackets. 


Old architecture is reflected in Central University Gothic 


Until only ten years ago, Caracas had virtually no 
apartment houses: today skyscraper dwellings are spring- 
ing up in practically all districts. Only a few, unfortu- 
nately, take full advantage of the opportunity for maxi- 
mum views and open space. As a result, the central area 
is taking on an unfortunate “New York” look. This 
apartment building, together with the fact that retail 
trade is widely scattered in some sixty thousand stores, 
or one for every ten people, is causing a land-use prob- 
lem that will require early passage of a zoning ordinance 
regulating location, height, and size. In this respect, 
Caracas has a superb opportunity in future development 
to avoid the overbuilt land-use pattern of many U.S. 
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cities with their attendant trafic problems. 

The next big city-planning and construction project 
to hit Caracas and to further the city’s Master Plan will 
be the Civic Center, to house together on a_ single 
fifteen-block site all government agencies dealing with 
national affairs. Now in the blueprint stage. this is 
constantly under discussion. Another project is the de- 
velopment of a national recreation center on La Carlota 
airfield. This huge site, formerly a hacienda, will 
eventually boast a stadium, race track, and other widely 
varied recreation facilities. 

The Central University campus, planned several years 
ago, is one of the most complete building groups to 
be found as a university center anywhere in Latin 
America. This project, too, is almost finished. Fortu- 
nately, another important part of the Master Plan is to 
preserve intact the fine old colonial architecture in areas 
like Petare and Chacao. 

A city going up—the future—the past. . . . These are 
the dynamics that make Caracas today one of the most 
exciting examples of city planning in the Americas. 
It is up to the City Planning Commission and its staff to 
determine whether or not the frenzied activity now 
under way and yet to come will be properly balanced to 
meet caraquenos’ needs for twentieth-century homes, 
schools, play, and work. 


Colonial core of city contrasts with spread of new construction 


Answers to Quiz on page 54 
1. Caracas 
Died of vellow fever 
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3. Rome 
4. 
5. 
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Francisco de Miranda 

Antonio José de Sucre 

Carabobo (Venezuela) ; Boyaca (Colombia) : 
Junin and Ayacucho (Peru) 

Manuela Saenz 

Santa Marta, Colombia 

Caracas, Venezuela 


New York 
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URUGUAYAN VIEW. 


One of the best-known studies of the 
Liberator was written by the brilliant 
Uruguayan essayist and thinker José 
Enrique Rodé (1872-1917), who was 
concerned chiefly with Bolivar’s place 
in history: 

Great in thought, great in action, 
great in glory, great in misfortune; 
great enough to ennoble the flaws that 
occur even in outstanding leaders; 
great enough to pay, in desertion and 
death, the tragic cost of greatness. 
Many human lives have been more 
harmonious, more perfect morally or 
esthetically. Few have shown such con- 
sistent greatness and strength; few 
heroes so compellingly captivate the 
imagination. 

. .» Genius is always present in hu- 
man society, like a thunderbolt in a 
cloud, ready for action at the ap- 
pointed time. It takes only an initial 
stimulus to . . . start it on its un- 
trammeled course. But destiny with- 
holds this stimulus until society is in 
real need of it. 

Many generations may pass without 
providing a task worthy of this ex- 
traordinary power, which lies dormant 
and hidden. And when . . . the climax 
of an aspiration, the maturity of a 
need, creates the propitious occasion, 
the response to the silent call often 
comes from a man who, unaware of 
his potentialities, has begun to develop 
along different lines from those that 
will lead to his glorious fulfillment. 

There is something of this sudden 
elevation in the heroism of Bolivar. 
From the time he became conscious of 
the world, he saw the revolution ap- 
proaching and shared the longings that 


g I t agita- 
tion of men’s minds; but this vague 
stirring of his spirit had no practical 
effect on an adolescence whose out- 
ward expression was not what one 
would expect as the harbinger of su- 
preme powers of action. His first 
dream was of beauty, magnificence, 
and pleasure. If history had happened 
to choose an hour of emancipation 
outside his epoch, he would have lived 
the life of a cultured and _ restless 
gentleman, spending his time between 
journeys in the privacy of his San 
Mateo hacienda and in the courtly 
and academic society of colonial 
Caracas. ... 
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This first expression of his person- 
ality did not disappear entirely with 
the revelation of his greatness. An 
aesthete .. . , he continued to be one 
after genius lifted him to the heights. 
A hero, he possessed a heroic elegance, 
concerned himself with courtly ges- 
tures, a noble bearing, and gallant, im- 
pressive poses that may seem histrionic 
to those who do not fully understand 
his personality; but this is a trait 
that spontaneously and harmoniously 
complements the personality of those 
men of action in whom _ military 
genius, with its visionary and creative 
purpose, is akin to artistic genius... . 

He exemplified that mysterious mode 
of thought and action which, eluding 
the consciousness of its possessor and 
producing far more effective results 
than deliberate and prudent planning, 
links the highest works of man with the 
blind instinct that designs the archi- 
tecture of the honeycomb, guides the 
bird in its flight, and steadies the 
beast’s claw. Thus in victory he was 


served by his quickness to grasp a 
situation, by his brilliance and con- 
fidence in taking action; and in defeat 
by a kind of Antaean quality that no 
other hero has ever shown to such an 
extent. Indeed, by virtue of it, the more 
severe his fall, the greater he became. 
He was strengthened by adversity and 


opprobrium, not because of the les- 


sons learned from experience but as 
the instinctive and immediate reaction 
of a nature obeying its own law. This 
was his outstanding trait as a military 
leader. As his adversary, the Spanish 
general Morillo, pointed out, he was 
“more to be feared in defeat than in 
victory.” ... 

No one has ever alternated more 
frequently between the honors of vic- 
tory and crushing defeat, accompanied 
by what seemed to others a permanent 
loss of prestige. The unsuccessful and 
proscribed revolutionary, without suf- 
ficient fame or means, suddenly soared 
to the pinnacle of military fame and 
leadership in that amazing campaign 
of 1813, which he began at the head 
of half a thousand men. In a little over 
one hundred days of triumphant at- 
tack, he proceeded from the Andean 
slopes of New Granada to the Palace 
of the Captains General in Caracas, 
where in addition to transitory honors 
and powers he acquired the permanent 
title of Liberator. 

Less than a year later he was a 
fugitive on the shores of the Caribbean, 
forsaken and denied by his own men. 
All his glory had apparently turned to 
ashes, and could not save him from 
angry accusations and ingratitude. But 
when they looked for the place where 
he had gone to hide his humiliation, 
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he reappeared on the heights guiding 
the helm of the floundering New Gra- 
nada, carrying liberty to Bogota as he 
had carried it to Caracas... . 

[ Not satisfied with all he had done, ] 
he dreamed of something more—to 
reach the banks of the Plata--where a 
people still suffered beneath the burden 
of conquest, and to be their liberator as 
well; to roll back the imperial forces 
to the very capital of Brazil, and to 
found a republic there; . . . to preside 
over an assembly of nations at Pan- 
ama, which should complete his work. 
He aspired to even more—to liberate 
the enslaved Philippines, the Antilles, 
the Canaries, even the land of his 
forefathers. To Spain itself he longed 
to bring freedom and the republican 
system he had led to triumph in 
America. But circumstances in Amer- 
ica prevented him from realizing his 
dream, and he remains exclusively the 
hero of America. 

The whole character of his tempes- 
tuous heroism is unmatched in history, 
not only because of the energetic per- 
sonality of the hero himself, but also 
because of the close connection be- 
tween his actions and a hundred inti- 
mate peculiarities of the environment 
in which they took place. .. . 

In all his roles—as revolutionary, 
guerrilla fighter, general, caudillo, 
judge, legislator, president—Bolivar 
displayed an unfailing originality that 
was closely linked to that of his nati 
land. He did make war like 
European strategist, and his plans for 
the nations he founded included on 
scattered institutional features base 
on universal experience or reason. H 
scheme as a whole had no precedent 
in history... . 

The variety of his talents always 
stood him in good stead. Genius, whicl 
often follows a single line, may als 
he amazingly diversified. . . . 

All his activities. all his outstanding 
qualities were directed toward a single 
purpose—the task of liberation. In 
that work, political insight, oratorical 
power, and the ability to write suppl 
mented his central and dominatir 
attribute, military genius. 

No South American revolutionar 
had a more discerning, original, o1 
creative political sense than Bolivar, 
although quite a few of his contempo- 
raries had more practical governing 
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ability and a greater grasp of im- 
mediate realities. He saw the future 
more clearly than the present. While 
the outcome of the revolution was still 
unknown, he wrote that amazingly 
prophetic Jamaica letter, in which he 
predicted the fate of each Spanish 
American nation after independence. 
He foretold the calm that would pre- 
vail in Chile and the despotism that 
would come to the La Plata region 
under Rosas. . . . 

In the days when his glory was at 
its height, he always had in the back 
of his mind his dream of uniting the 
new peoples of America, from the Gulf 
of Mexico to the Strait of Magellan, in 
a closely knit federal organization. ... 

This idea of unity was identical with 
the idea of emancipation: they were 
two phases of the same thought. His 
dream of independence was never for 
an instant limited by the frontiers of 
Venezuela or the three nations of 
Greater Colombia; he always saw the 
entire Continent as the indivisible 
theater of the Revolution. Neither did 
he believe for an instant that the 
brotherhood born of war could be 
terminated afterward by international 
frontiers. . . 

\s matters were. there was no place 
for his dream. A thousand separatist 
forces were at work in the shattered 
colonial empire—the immensity of dis- 
tances; the lack of means of communi- 
the and distrust of 
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Little-known portrait of Bolivar by Ugalde, 
from Agustin Tamayo collection, 
Cuzco, Peru 


one nation for another, whether based 
on opposition of interests or on the 
maintenance of personal supremacy. 
. . » What matter? His vision of the 
inevitable convergence of these peo- 
ples’ destinies cannot be said to have 
failed; that it was difficult and took a 
long time to achieve brings even 
greater credit to the gift of prophecy 
that penetrated so far into the 
future. 

Any treatment of Bolivar the states- 
man necessarily includes a discussion 
of his ambition. This was one of his 
principal characteristics. I shall always 
have as little respect for the historical 
judgment of anyone who insists that 
Bolivar was free of a passion for 
power as I have for the human under- 
standing of anyone who would belittle 
and besmirch him because of this pas- 
sion. Ambition is a natural attribute 
of one kind of heroism. . . . A Bolivar 
who would refuse a decisive role in 
the new destiny of America after his 
military work was done would be a 
psychological contradiction, an un- 
solved enigma of human nature... . 

In the field of civil government, 
Bolivar’s ambition for power gives 
more scope to controversy and criti- 
cism than in that of war. But even 
here it is fair to judge him only from 
a height infinitely 
vanity, whence one can see the hero 
seeking. with a feeling of historic pre- 
lestination, a great objective that 

imulated and elevated his personal 

nbition. . . . Historians who observe 
the actions and reactions of which the 
ymplex human drama is woven, will 

‘e in the unbridled will of the hero 

force that, with other supplementary 

id opposing forces. contributes to the 

armony of history. They will never 

mfuse excess of this force with the 

npty restlessness of the false hero. . . . 

To find peers [of Bolivar] it is 
necessary to search among the ten or 
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twelve supreme military leaders in the 
history of the world in whose hands 
was like a creative tool 
hich, when the ephemeral light of 
attles had waned, left a mark that 
transformed . . . the destiny of power- 
ful and noble peoples. . . . 

When ten centuries have passed; 
when the patina of a legendary antiq- 
uity extends from Anahuac to the 
River Plate, from the lands where na- 
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ture rules to those where civilization 
has planted its roots; when a hundred 
generations of men have mingled in 
the earth with a thousand autumns’ 
fallen leaves and cities twenty times 
rebuilt; when countless names, famous 
for exploits we cannot even imagine, 
fill the memories of men who would 
seem very strange to us—even then, if 
free and united America thinks as we 
do now, those men who, like us, recog- 
nize snow-capped Sorata as the high- 
est peak in the Andes will also join us 
in recognizing that in all the annals of 
there is one greater than 


glory no 


Bolivar 


AN ECUADOREAN VIEW 


Rodo called the mid-nineteenth-century 
Ecuadorean essayist Juan Montalvo 
“one of the spiritual forces of the con- 
tinent.” A man who used his sharp 
pen to fight tyranny, Montalvo wrote 
a long and penetrating essay about 
another enemy of tyranny, Simon 
Bolivar. Some excerpts from it appear 
below: 

... Bolivar was not very well known 
when he took command of the army; 
but in spite of his youth he began to 
direct it like a general with long vears 
of experience in the ways of war. A 
man of strong opinions and enormous 
will he demanded that his 
orders he obeyed even if heaven and 
earth were trembling. When he was 


power, 


angry, the look in his eye was enough 
to melt insolence in his subordinates. 
The fire that burned within was al- 
out in his words and 
expressions. Physical force can 
nothing against that power, 
which influences others in mysterious 
and ways. Great 
have glances that enlighten and _ in- 
vigorate, destroy and pulverize. . . 
Don did not like to 
followers the way leaders do who do 
not have the stature to command re- 
spect or the strength to inspire fear. 
The best affection grows naturally out 
of respect. The love of the wicked is 
won with complicity, that of the proud 
by submitting to them, and that of the 
vain by agreeing with their opinions. 
Anything can be bought with bread 
from certain kinds of men and ani- 
mals. Men who have a natural dignity, 
a right to the affection of their fellow 
men. have no interest in trving to win 
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the loyalty of this or that person 
through flattery at any time, much less 
in circumstances where blind obedience 
is more valuable than affection. One 
does not like Achilles and Hector, one 
admires them; one fears Napoleon; 
one venerates Washington; one ad- 
mires and fears Bolivar... . 

Once Bolivar and four of his offi- 
cers, surprised by a detachment of 
Spaniards, hid in a briar patch. There 
they were forced to stay for a long 
time, for to take a step would have 
meant risking death. The battle was 
lost, the men scattered, the enemy 
overrunning the territory, and still they 
stayed. While the danger lasted, Boli- 
var began discussing projects that 
sounded like products of madness to 
his frightened audience. He would de- 
feat the Spaniards in Venezuela, free 
New Granada, and give independence 
to Ecuador, then build a great nation 
out of these three colonies. From Ecua- 
dor it would be only a step to the 
Viceroyalty of Peru, where he would 
establish other republics on territory 
then in the hands of a_ powerful 
enemy. . . . South Americans are en- 
joying the results of those plans 
today. ... 

Some time later Bolivar was sick in 
Pativilea—a victim of the heat, worn 
out, discouraged. One of his admirers 


gives us a mental picture of him seated 
there, his angular knees together, his 
face pale, a man more fit for the grave 
than for battle. He was pitted against 
the powerful Spaniards, masters of all 
upper Peru [Bolivia] and most of the 
lower part, fifteen thousand of the men 
who had conquered Napoleon’s armies 
and thrown the strong eagle out of 
Spain. Among them were Laserna, 
Canterac, and other valiant generals, 
well armed, wealthy, and encouraged 
by a thousand victories. The cause 
seemed lost. “What do you propose to 
do, sir?” asked Don Joaquin Mos- 
quera. “Conquer,” replied the hero. 
Bolivar may have made mistakes, 
but he was never unprincipled. His 
word was sacred, his promises were 
kept, despite the bad example of his 
enemies . . . among whom it was an 
axiom of war that an oath made to 
the insurgents was not binding. Ruiz 
de Castilla broke faith in Quito, Mon- 
teverde in Caracas, Samano in Bogota, 
bathing the statue of honor in blood 
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Bolivar was a king: God, country, and 
honor made up the trinity of his re- 
ligion, and he believed that a man 
is lacking in honor when he fails to 
keep his word. . . . He was primarily 
concerned with matters of character, 
and paid little attention to making an 
impressive appearance. In fact, they 
say he was so concerned with im- 
portant public matters that he neg- 
lected his affairs unless his 
aides-de-camp brought them to his 


own 


attention. ... 
* 

The Battle of Boyaca put the stamp 
of freedom on New Granada, as the 
Spaniards never again set foot on the 
land bathed in the blood of its heroes. 
The Spanish general, almost all his 
officers, and a great part of the army 
Samano, the 
saved 


were taken prisoner. .. . 
Viceroy, the oppressor, . . 
himself by fleeing the capital. Bolivar 
entered at the head of his men amid 
the wild rejoicing of the people he had 
freed. . . . He had many deep satis- 
factions in his life . . . but this entry 
into Santa Fé de Bogota after such a 
glorious victory was one of his hap- 
piest triumphs. 
* * 

On the shores of the Atlantic, in a 
lonely rural dwelling, a man lies ill. 
There are few people, little noise. The 
sea dashes breakers against the rocks 
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or moans like a ghost when the waves 
spend themselves on the sand. The 
dark trees near the house seem like 
mourners, for this man is dying. Who 
is he? Simon Bolivar, the Liberator 
of Colombia and Peru. The liberator 
of so many peoples deserted in his last 
moments? Where are the ambassadors 
and commissioners who should stand 
around the bed of that famous man? 
His country has decreed him an out- 
law whom anyone can kill with im- 
punity. 

“IT feel myself being transformed 
into a god!” exclaimed 
when he took his last breath. Bolivar 
breathed his last and became a god. 
The spirit that frees itself from the 
flesh and disappears into the glorious 
and infinite abyss of immortality be- 
comes a supernatural being. The dag- 
ger not heaven to 
threaten anyone. 


Vespasian 


does ascend to 

The fact that Bolivar was almost 
penniless when he died was an essential 
part of his greatness. . . . Wealth is a 
stigma to for 
higher things, live to do good, and 
die leaving the world full of their 
glory. Greed is not a failing of big 
men. . . . If Bolivar had been natu- 
rally ambitious, his good judgment 
and unwavering magnanimity would 
have turned his thoughts to more vital 
matters than a puny crown, which 
would have tormented him. A king is 
any son of fortune; a conqueror is any 
strong man. A liberator is sent by 
Providence. A superior and well-inten- 


men who are born 
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tioned man is so priceless that it is a 
misfortune not to know him; to oppose 
him knowingly is an unpardonable 
offense. Bolivar’s enemies are dying 
every day without leaving heirs to 
their hatreds. Within’ a thousand years 
he will be a more splendid figure than 
Julius Caesar, an almost fabulous 
hero, covered with fame, anointed by 
the centuries. 


A BOLIVIAN VIEW 


Though the principle of non-interven- 
tion is now so firmly rooted in Ameri- 
can international law and _ public 
opinion as to be taken for granted, it 
has a long and stormy history. Yet to 
Bolivar, a century and a quarter ago, 
it seemed selj-evident, as the Bolivian 
literary historian Enrique Finot points 
out in his book Bolivar Pacifista: 

As applied to the relations between 
American States, the principle that has 
come to be known as “non-interven- 
tion” is of Bolivarian origin. These are 
the Liberator’s words defining this 
principle in connection with the right 
to choose freely the form and per- 
sonnel of the government: “The legiti- 
macy of a government should be exam- 
ined by its subjects and not by for- 
eigners. I really do not know what 
right any outsider has to ask for any 
government's birth certificate.” In his 
instructions to the Peruvian delegates 
to the Congress of Panama, dated May 
15, 1825, the Liberator had also said: 


“You will resist intervention in our 
domestic affairs.” . . 
3olivar’s anti-interventionism was 


absolute, even when it was a question 
of defending his political work and 
maintaining the bonds of the confed- 
eration he wanted to see established. 
Notified in 1827 of the changes that 
had taken place in Lima 
which ran fundamentally 
his plans for union between Colombia, 
Peru, and Bolivia after the failure of 
the general confederation—he did not 
hesitate to write to General Santa Cruz, 
then in charge of the Peruvian govern- 
ment: “IT have no designs on that coun- 
try. I wish it only happiness and glory, 
that it should live in peace and obey 
its best leaders. The Bolivian constitu- 
tion means nothing to me. If they do 
not want it, let them burn it... . 
have not an author’s egotism in grave 
that humanity.” 


‘hanges 
change 


counter to 


matters weigh on 


Earlier, in 1826, he had written to 
Santa Cruz: “Those gentlemen (the 
Peruvians) want to command them- 
selves and, for their own good and for 
reasons of necessity, leave the state of 
dependence in which they unfortun- 
ately find themselves. As the will of 
the people is the law or force that 
governs, we must give full sanction to 
the need imposed by the majority. 
. . . You will be sacrificed if you per- 
sist in upholding me against the na- 
tional endeavor, and I will be accused 
of personal ambition and even of 
being a usurper if I do my best to serve 
other countries outside of Venezuela. 
... I advise that you yield to the 
sentiments of your country and that 
. . « in place of American plans, you 
adopt purely Peruvian designs. 

When the of Government 
judges that the Colombian troops em- 
barrass or prejudice Peru, it should 
immediately order them back to Co- 
lombia, trying to pay part or all of 
their wages. If there is no money, they 
will come without payment, for we 
went there only to seek brotherhood 


Council 


and glory.” 

In the bitter arguments intervention 
has provoked, there have been Spanish 
American opinions attributing inter- 
ventionist aims to the origin, inter- 
pretation, and application of the Mon- 
roe Doctrine. It has been said that 
Bolivar himself, in his instructions on 
the Congress of Panama, had in mind 
forestalling those aims and preventing 
any possible interpretation contrary to 
the absolute autonomy of the New 
Spanish American States — that is, 
blocking the tendencies toward pro- 
tection which the United States seemed 
to be arrogating to itself in proclaim- 
ing unilaterally its opinion on future 
European colonies in America. Com- 
menting on the formula President 
Adams had proposed for the declara- 
tion to be drawn up in Panama, which 
corroborated President Monroe’s, the 
distinguished Latin American publicist 
Jacinto Lopez says: “[It] left in effect 
the arrogant autocratic 
tionism assumed in the Monroe mes- 
sage, for while each nation of the 
South would proclaim a doctrine lim- 
ited to the territory under its juris- 
diction—a local doctrine—the United 
States had proclaimed a doctrine ap- 
plicable by itself alone to the whole 
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as if all America wi 
under its jurisdiction and sovereignt 


continent, 


In consequence, he continues, “the L 
erator’s purpose in the manifesto that, 
on his instructions, the representatives 
of Peru were to propose to the Con 
was undoubtedly to redeem 
America from the protectorate under 
which it had been fatally placed by 
the Monroe Doctrine. . . . The L 
erator wanted to tell the world, 
America to tell the world, tl 
America would defend its territory a 


fress 


wanted 


independence by itself, without 
help or protection of anyone, as it h 
done against Spain. . . .” 

Re that as it may. without the United 
States policy America would certainly 
have had much more to suffer from 
European intervention. Actually. Boli- 
“instructions” said: “You will 
make to the world 
energetic effective declaration 
equal to that of the President of the 
United States in his message to Con- 
gress last year, on preventing any for- 
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endeavor to an 


eign attempts at colonization in this 
continent on the part of European 
powers. ...” It can be affirmed em- 
phatically that Bolivar’s thought and 
the Monroe Doctrine are not mutually 
exclusive, but rather complemen- 
tary. ... 

All the conquests of law have been 
characterized by fluctuations, in which 
retrogressions and even flagrant con- 
tradictions were not lacking. But this 
the 
dreamed-of goal after overcoming all 
obstacles. Bolivar himself weakened at 
one point in regard to anti-interven- 


has not prevented reaching 


tionism. This account would not be 


complete or impartial if I neglected to 
mention a fact that, if it does not dim 
the glory of the Liberator. nonetheless 
points to a weakness that arose in his 
spirit only in the face of the failure 
of his efforts to give autonomy to so- 
cial conglomerations still incapable of 
managing their own destinies. 

His project of 1829 was the result 
in part of the disillusionment he felt 
at the failure of his plans for interna- 
tional organization, in part of the po- 
litical conflicts in which he was envel- 
oped in his country. and also of his 
physical suffering during his last years. 
According to the Colombian historian 
Raimundo Rivas, it “marks the degree 
of his pessimism and announces the 
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decline of the creator of five nations.” 
This idea was nothing less than to give 
England the right to intervene in the 
internal and external affairs of the new 
Spanish American States for the pur- 
pose of achieving their stability and 
tearing 
other to pieces. These fears arose from 
events between Peru and Bolivia and 
between Peru and Colombia. Not only 
intervention, then, but a protectorate 
was the solution the Liberator finally 


preventing them from each 


conceived, in moments of anguish and 
infinite despair. in the only instants of 
weakness in his whole agitated life. 
He wanted to solicit the protection of 
Great Britain so that America could 
be plac ed “under its custody or safe- 
guard, mediation or influence,” in order 
to be free of the destruction to which 
“anarchy elevated into a system” was 
leading it. The Colombian Council of 
Ministers did not accept the plan, 
which, in reality, was scarcely or not 
at all practicable. both because it 
would have provoked the just  mis- 
givings of the United States and rivalry 
among the States of Europe, and be- 
cause it was openly contrary to the 
aspirations to autonomy that Bolivar 
himself had inculeated into the re- 
cently eman ipated peoples. 

There is another document in which 
the Liberator seems to admit interven- 
tion in the internal affairs of nations, 
although it is collective intervention 
exercised in the name of the interna- 
tional community. This document is 
the plan of the Congress of Panama, 
which I mentioned earlier, discovered 
among Bolivar’s papers and made pub- 
lic in 1916: “Internal order would be 
maintained intact among the different 


. . The force of all would join in aid 
of the one suffering because of a for- 
eign enemy or anarchical factions.” 
This last would seem to indicate that 
the Liberator conceded to the inter- 
iational group, to the superstate, the 

ight of intervention to re-establish 
der and internal peace—a right that, 
even in federal organization, is fre- 
quently restricted to a minimum. 

The modern tendency, based on 
solivar’s earlier ideas, is to proscribe 
ntervention totally, admitting it only 
vhen it means community action in 
defense of peace or law. And this is 
not exactly a matter of intervention but 
of cooperation, fruit of the solidarity 
and interdependence in which nations 
must live... . 


A COLOMBIAN VIEW 


In 1930, on the centenary of Bolivar’s 
death, 
were held at San Pedro Alejandrino, 
the estate near Santa Marta where he 
died. One of the principal speakers was 
the Colombian poet Guillermo Valen- 


commemorative ceremonies 


cia: 


Life prepared Bolivar for heroic ef- 
fort; he acquired wisdom of action 
from experience rather than from 
books. He entered youth through the 
portal of a deep grief, which strength- 
ened his spirit. Europe trained him in 
the difficult science of knowing men, in 
the elegant arts that gave him agility 
and finesse in dealing with people, in 
the habit of always asking the reason 
why. It showed him institutions that 
clarified his vision of the future, sharp- 
ened his critical powers, speeded up his 
plans for reform; and by intensifying 
his concept of the past, it made him 
realize the obligations of the future. It 
taught him, in short, to love, to forget, 
to think, to distrust, to compare, to im- 
provise, to look ahead, and to suffer. 
Rousseau inoculated him with the dan- 
gerous exaltation of his heady natural- 
ism. Two sages—Bello and Humboldt 
— planted in him the seed of a marvel- 
ous adventure, and the errant Simon 
Rodriguez inspired in him a skeptic 
stoicism that reminds us of Seneca. 
Napoleon’s glory made him realize that 
his nascent ambition could carry him 
above the eagles . . . and the Libera- 
tor was born. 
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The task was monumental, and the 
obstacles in the world to be conquered 
multiplied with tropical exuberance. 
The population of America was made 
up of the negroes, without rights, sunk 
in the morass of civil non-existence; 
the Indians, lethargic from three cen- 
turies of subjection, added to their 
previous slavery, their natural indo- 
lence, and their suspicious nature; the 
free men, who were only as free as the 
ties that bound them to sacrosanct au- 
thority permitted; the Spaniards, sat- 
isfied with their undisturbed exploita- 
tion of the and a_ few 
enlightened creoles, stirred by the new 
ideas developing in Europe, who were 
fomenting rebellion in the face of so 
many apparently indestructible 
stacles, 


colonies; 


ob- 


Material advantages were all on the 
side of the Spaniards: ships, garrisons, 
plazas, arms, revenues. These were 
scattered over a vast territory with 
endless, lonely plains, huge rivers that 
look like oceans, lofty peaks where 
the liberators were soon to tread. In a 
word, the difficulties confronting the 
revolutionaries were multiplied by the 
tyranny of space and the rugged physi- 
cal environment. 

On a psychological level, the hand- 
ful of nonconformists was bucking a 
continuous system of government, 
which had enforced the same laws for 
three hundred years with inflexible 
severity. Unsuccessful rebellions up 
and down the Hemisphere had flashed 
briefly, like fireflies in the night. 

Against these odds, the struggle be- 
gan. The forcefulness of Bolivar’s 
character began to show up from the 
moment he first took part in the con 
flict. Like Miranda, he knew the wortl 
of enthusiasm in fighting an advers« 
situation. And his clear insight into 
the problem of emancipation drove 
him to outdo himself to make up for 
the shortcomings of others. He was to 
pass over Miranda, Narino, and Piar, 
to carry on the work where they left 
off. They had great gifts, but were not 
equipped to fulfill the mission of a 
genius; Bolivar, conscious of his own 
powers, seized the torch from them 
and the dizzying 
course of his destiny. 


proceeded along 

He concentrated first on winning 

liberty for his native soil. As he pro- 


gressed in the struggle, he carried the 


idea to the neighboring country, then 
to more distant ones. Finally, using 
Greater Colombia as a nucleus, he 
concluded that “there should be a 
single country for all Americans.” 
This was a profound concept which, 
despite the difficulties it met in the life- 
time of its formulator—the failure of 
the Congress of Panama, the breaking 
up of Greater Colombia—opened the 
way to mutual understanding and co- 
operation. . . 

If circumstances limited Bolivar’s 
military work, which was necessarily 
the first stage of his political projects, 
nothing could limit his concept of con- 
tinental unity. And that concept is even 
stronger today, when the shrinking of 
distances is strengthening friendship 
between different peoples, and embody- 
ing commercial and juridical relations 
in concrete formulas. I do not hesitate 
to assert that, at any moment in his- 
tory, America . . . can reproduce the 
spirit of Bolivar: a prodigious seed 
that comprises the origin of every pos- 
sibility and the vital features of every 
accomplishment. . . . 

Look at the foot of that serene tam- 
arind tree, where he liked to sit mo- 
tionless, meditative, gaunt, earthy. The 
broad, bulging forehead is veiled with 
greying locks of hair shadowing the 
deep furrows dug by thought, now re- 
flecting disillusion and _ treacherous 
doubts. The eyes, showing introspec- 
tion, resemble extinguished craters. 
. . . The creative hands that modeled 
giants out of alluvial clay hang limp 
in their bony paleness, and the feet that 
trod the crown of Mt. Chimborazo, 
inert, thin, spindly, are carelessly 
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hidden in military boots; the uniform, 
rumpled in a thousand creases, betrays 
muscular extinction. Only the cicadas, 
symbol of the Greece of Aeschylus, dis- 
turb his solitude and silence. A lizard 
stops to look at him, hypnotized. He 
might be the mutilated statue of a god, 
or a Parthenon that outlived the trag- 
edy of human barbarism. . . . Watch 
him as he leaves the shade of that 
peaceful tamarind. He walks labori- 
ously to his chair, where he begins to 
read: 

“Colombians: You have watched my 
efforts to establish liberty where tyr- 
anny reigned before. I have worked 
disinterestedly, sacrificing my fortune 
and even my peace of mind. I resigned 
my command when I realized that you 
mistrusted my intentions. My enemies 
took advantage of your credulity and 
trampled on what I hold most sacred: 
my reputation and my love for lib- 
erty. I have been the victim of my per- 
secutors, who have brought me to the 
edge of the grave. I forgive them.” 

Here his voice faltered, his eyes 
filled, and deep emotion kept him from 
going on. One of his 
tinued reading: 

“As I leave you, my affection com- 
pels me to make known my last wishes. 
I aspire to no other glory than the 
consolidation of Colombia. You must 
all work for the inestimable benefits 
of unity: the people, by obeying the 
present Government in order to save 
themselves from anarchy; the clergy, 
by offering their prayers to heaven: 
and the soldiers, by using their swords 
in defense of the people’s rights. 

“Colombians: my last wishes are 
for the welfare of the country ; if my 
death helps to heal differences and 
bring unity, I will go down to the grave 
in peace!” 


listeners con- 


BOLIVAR AT ANGOSTURA 


Bolivar’s political thought is best ex- 
essed in his own words. Together 
with the famous “Jamaica Letter,” 
written in 1815 during one of his 
periods of exile, and the Cartagena 
message of 1812 calling on the people 
New Granada for support, his ad- 
ess before the Congress of Angos- 
ra sums up his ideas of what a 
vernment should be. This Congress, 
-eting to draw up a new constitution 
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for Venezuela, opened on February 
15, 1819, and Bolivar addressed the 
first session: 

In transferring to the representatives 
of the people the supreme power that 
was entrusted to me, I am fulfilling 
the wishes of my own heart, of my 
fellow citizens, and, surely, of the 
generations to come, who must depend 
upon your wisdom, uprightness, and 
prudence for everything. In perform- 
ing this pleasant duty, I free myself 
from the burden of tremendous au- 
thority and unlimited responsibility 
that weighed upon my frail shoulders. 
Only compelling necessity, together 
with the commanding will of the 
people, could have made me assume 
the terrifying and dangerous office of 
Supreme Dictator of the Republic. But 
I can breathe easier now, returning to 
you that authority, which I have 
managed to preserve with so much 
risk, difficulty, and hardship in the 
midst of the most terrible tribulations 
that can afflict a society. ... 

It is your duty now to dedicate 
yourselves to the happiness of the Re- 
public. The scales of our destiny, the 
measure of our glory, are in your 
hands; and those hands will sign the 
decrees that will make our liberty firm. 
At this moment the Supreme Chief of 
the Republic is no more than a plain 
citizen, and so he wishes to remain 
until death. Nevertheless, I will serve 
as a soldier so long as there are ene- 
mies in Venezuela... . 

The continuation of authority in 
the same individual has frequently 
brought democratic governments to an 
end. Repeated elections are essential 
to a system of popular government, for 
there is nothing so dangerous as to 
leave power vested in the same citizen 
for a long time. The 
customed to obeving 
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commanding, which leads to usurpa 
tion and tyranny. A just zeal is the 
guarantee of republican liberty, and 
very rightly our citizens should fear 
that the same magistrate who has ruled 
them for a long time may rule them 
forever. ... 

Many ancient and modern nations 
have cast off oppression, but very ft 
have known how to enjoy even a few 
precious moments of liberty. Most of 
fallen back into 
for it is the 


them have quickly 
their old political vices: 


government, 


people, more than the 
that bring on tyranny. Domination, 
becoming a habit, makes them insen- 
sible to the charms of honor and na- 
tional prosperity; they look with in- 
dolence upon the joy of living in the 
midst of freedom, under the protection 
of laws framed by their own free will. 
The history of the world proclaims this 
shocking truth. 

Only democracy, in my opinion, is 
capable of absolute freedom; but what 
democratic government has at the same 
time combined power, prosperity, and 
permanence? And have we not seen, 
on the contrary, aristocracy and mon- 
archy maintaining great and power- 
ful empires for centuries and cen- 
turies? ... 

Notwithstanding such bitter reflec- 
tions, I am filled with joy at the great 
strides our Republic has made in be- 
ginning its course. . . . Venezuela, in 
separating from Spain, has recovered 
its independence, its freedom, its equal- 
ity, and its national sovereignty. Es- 
tablishing itself as a democratic 
republic, it has outlawed monarchy. 
distinctions, nobility, exemptions, and 
privileges... . 

[ Nevertheless] I am convinced that 
the Government of Venezuela must be 
revised. . . . The more I admire the 
Federal Constitution of Venezuela, the 
more I realize that it is impossible to 
apply it to our State... . It is a 
wonder, in my opinion, that so weak 
and complicated a the 
federal one has been able to govern 
the people fof the United States] in 
such difficult) and cireum- 
stances as those just past. But, what- 
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American Nation, | must say that it 
has never even remotely entered my 
mind to try to assimilate the condi- 
tions and character of two States so 
different as the Anglo-American and 
the Spanish-American. .. . 

The Venezuelan Constitution, al- 
though its foundations were taken from 
the most perfect of constitutions—if 
we judge by the correctness of its 
principles and the beneficent effect of 
its administration—differed basically 
from the North American one in a 
cardinal, and undoubtedly the most 
important, point. The Venezuelan Con- 
like the American Congress, 
shares some of the functions of the 
Executive Power. We, moreover, sub- 
divide the Executive Power, vesting it 
in a collective body, consequently sub- 
to the inconvenience of making 
the government’s existence intermit- 
tent, suspending and dissolving it 
whenever its members separate. Our 
triumvirate, one may say, lacks unity, 
continuity, and individual responsi- 
bility; it can be made powerless to act 
at a given moment, deprived of con- 
tinuous life, real uniformity, immedi- 
ate responsibility; and a government 
that does not possess what can give it 
moral force must be called null and 
void. . . . The first Congress, in its 
Federal Constitution, took into con- 
sideration the spirit of the provinces, 
rather than the solid idea of creating 
an indivisible, centralized republic. . . . 

The most perfect system of govern- 
ment is that which produces the great- 
est possible sum of happiness, social 
security, and political stability. . . . 
The Government of Venezuela has 
been, is, and must be republican, based 
on the sovereignty of the people: the 
division of power, civil liberty, the 
outlawing of slavery, the abolition of 
monarchy and privilege. . . . 

Representatives, I recommend that 
you study the British Constitution, 
which is the one that seems destined 
to do the most possible good for the 
peoples that adopt it. But no matter 
how perfect it may be. I am far from 
suggesting servile imitation of it. When 
I speak of the British Government, I 
refer only to what it has of the re- 
publican system. 

We would not have to alter our 
fundamental laws to adopt a legisla- 
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tive power similar to the British 
Parliament. . . . If the Senate, instead 
of being elective, were hereditary, it 
would be, in my opinion, the founda- 
tion, the binding tie, the very soul of 
our Republic. In political storms, this 
body would arrest the lightning of 
government and hurl back popular 
waves. . . . We must admit it: most 
men fail to recognize their true in- 
terests and constantly attack them, in 
the hands of their guardians: the in- 
dividual struggles against the masses, 


and the masses struggle against the 
authorities. It is necessary, therefore, 
to have a neutral body in every gov- 
ernment to side with the aggrieved 
party and disarm the offender. . . . 


The first time, these senators would 
be elected by Congress. The Govern- 
ment should give its first considera- 
tion to those who will succeed to the 
Senate. It must educate them in a 
school especially devoted to this. . . . 

The creation of a hereditary Senate 
would not involve any violation of 
political equality; what I would like 
to establish is not a nobility . . . but 
an office for which the candidates 
must be specially trained. . . . 

The British Executive Power is 
clothed with all the au- 
thority it deserves, but it is also sur- 
rounded by a triple line of dikes, bar- 
riers, and stockades. .. . Let us apply 
to Venezuela this sort of 
power in the person of a President 
named by the people or their repre- 
sentatives, and we shall have taken a 
great step toward the welfare of the 
nation. ... 

If all the means that justice would 
allow the executive are not granted to 
it, it will inevitably fall into nullity 
or into the abuse of its powers; which 
is to say, it will be the death of the 
government, whose heirs will be an- 
archy, usurpation, and tyranny... . 

Let us strengthen, then, the entire 
system of government. and see to it 
that the balance be so established that 
it shall not break, and in such a way 
that its own delicacy will not cause its 
downfall. As there is no form of gov- 
ernment weaker than democracy, its 
structure must be as solid as it can 
be made. Unlimited freedom, 
absolute democracy are the rocks on 
which all republican hopes have been 


wrecked. ... 


sovereign 
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The people of Venezuela already 
have the rights they can legitimately 
and easily enjoy. Now let us ease the 
pressure of excessive pretensions that 
might be excited by an unsuitable form 
of government. Let us abandon the 
unsuitable federal forms. Let us aban- 
don our executive triumvirate and 
center this power in one President, 
granting him sufficient authority to 
maintain his position despite the dif- 
ficulties stemming from our recent 
situation, the state of war that we still 
suffer, and the kind of foreign and 
domestic enemies against whom we 
must struggle. . . . Let the legislative 
power give up the functions belonging 
to the executive and nevertheless ac- 
quire a new solidity. a new influence 
in a true balance of powers. Let the 
courts be strengthened by stability and 
the independence of the judiciary, by 
the establishment of juries and of 
civil and criminal codes dictated, not 
: antiquity, or conquering kings. but 
y the voice of Nature, the cry of 
Justice, and the genius of Wisdom. It 
is my desire that all the branches of 
government and administration attain 
the level of vigor essential to the 
maintenance of equilibrium, not only 
among the parts that make up the 
Government, but among the 
various sectors make up our 


also 
that 
society. ... 

In order to form a stable govern- 
ment, you must have the foundation 
of a national spirit, with a common 
tendency toward two essential objec- 
tives: to moderate the popular will, 
and to limit public authority. . . . 

All our moral strength will not be 
sufficient to raise our new-born re- 
public out of chaos unless we mold all 


the people into one whole, the Govern- 
ment into one whole, legislation into 
one whole, and national spirit into one 
whole. Unity, unity, unity must be our 


motto. Our citizens are of different 


blood—let us mix it for the sake of 


unity. Our constitution has divided 
the powers—let us tie them together 
lo unite them. Our laws are sorry 
relics of all ancient and modern des- 
let this monstrous edifice 
collapse. . . . Discarding its ruins, let 
us build a temple to Justice, and under 
its holy inspiration let us frame a code 
f Venezuelan laws. If we wish to con- 
sult monuments and models of legisla- 


potisms 


tion, Great Britain, France, and North _ 


America offer admirable examples. 


Popular education should be the | 


paramount concern of a paternal Con- 
gress. . . . Let us establish an Areo- 
pagus to watch over the education of 
our children, to purify any corruption 
in the Republic, to denounce ingrati- 
tude, egotism, lack of patriotism, idle- 
ness or negligence of the citizens... . 

In suggesting the division of citi- 
zens into active and passive, I have 
hoped to stimulate national prosperity 
through the two great forces of indus- 
try: work and knowledge. By giving 
encouragement to these two powerful 
elements of society, we can achieve the 
most difficult task of making men both 
honorable and happy. By just and 
prudent restrictions on primary and 
electoral assemblies, we place the first 
bar to popular license. . . . 

I leave to your sovereign decision 
the reform or abrogation of all my 
statutes and decrees; but I implore 
you to confirm the absolute freedom of 
the slaves. as I would beg for my own 
life and the life of the Republic. .. . 

Legislators, accept with indulgence 
the profession of my political faith, 
my most sincere wishes, and the fer- 
vent petition that I venture to address 
to you in the name of the people. 
Grant Venezuela a government that 
will be eminently popular, just, and 
moral, that will hold oppression, an- 
archy, and guilt in chains. A govern- 
ment that will cause innocence, hu- 
manity, and peace to reign. A govern- 
ment that will make equality and 
liberty triumph under the rule of in- 
exorable laws. 

Gentlemen, begin your duties; I 
have finished mine. 
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LEARNING TO LIVE WITH THE ATOM 


Continued from page 15) 


cheaper and often more effective than ordinary radium. 
In hyperthyroidism, radioactive iodine will destroy 
thyroid tissue, precluding the necessity of surgery. As 
research instruments, radioisotopes are widening the 
medical profession’s understanding of a number of other 
diseases, among them angina pectoris (they can already 
reduce attacks) and other heart diseases, metabolic dis- 
orders, and virus infections. 

Radioisotopes are fast becoming an integral part of 
the world agricultural and industrial scene. Not new 
(knowledge of their existence dates back to Beequerel’s 
discovery of radioactivity in 1896, their first use, to 
the 1920's), they 
naturally unstable elements as radium, thorium, uranium, 
and so on. Only in 1934 did man discover that he could 
make ordinary stable elements radioactive, then 
only by means of the cevelotron—invented in 1930. by 
Dr. Ernest O. Lawrence of South Dakota at the Uni- 
versity of California in Berkeley—which produced on a 
very limited and costly basis. It took the Second World 
War's development of nuclear reactors to permit their 


were originally confined to such 


practical, extensive use in everyday fields. Today over 
nine hundred laboratories in the United States employ 
them for such varied purposes as evaluating the extent 
and cause of wear resulting from friction on such objects 
as automobile piston rings. or following the changeover 
point between two types of oil flowing successively 
through the same pipeline. 

Using “tracer analysis” similar to that practiced in 
medicine, it is possible to fertilize a soil with radio- 
superphosphate. grow clover. feed the clover to a cow 
and feed a calf on the cow's milk. After the calf has 
followed the diet for a month, its bones can be analyzed 
for total phosphorus and radio-phosphorus content. From 
the data. it is possible to calculate the amount of phos- 
phorus in the calf's bones that came from the super- 
phosphate. In this way, soil-fertilization effects can he 
carefully examined so that it can be accurately applied 
for the best results. 

Again, it is possible to use radioactivity to measure 
the amount of ink transfer from printing plate to paper 
stock during operation of a printing press. By incor- 
porating the radioisotope into the ink, the amount of ink 
transferred can be gauged by measuring the amount of 
radioactivity transferred. This is a quick and accurate 
method to cut waste and costs in an extensive, expensive, 
and important worldwide industry. 

Yet these achievements are only a drop in the bucket 
of wonders the atomic age holds in store for us. Working 
for the future and spending fifty-five million dollars a 
vear from its budget. the AEC is building three new 
atomic plants—none concerned with bomb manufacture 
in the Idaho wilderness near Arco. One of these, the 
experimental breeder reactor, will test the theory that 
atomic fuel can “breed” more atomic fuel. If it works. 
it will mean that the earth’s sorely limited supply of 
atomic fuels can be multiplied many times at cheaper 


over-all cost. 
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Using Geiger counter, physicist determines whethe 
fertilizer is adequately covered by soil to be harml 


The second reactor will test a land-based model of 
a ship-propulsion unit employing atomic energy. Thus, 
the theory is being explored that an atom-powered vessel 
or large airplane could cruise continuously for days. 
weeks. months, even years, without having to refuel. 

\ third project at Arco is to analyze the behavior of 
various materigls under the intense fires of nuclear 
fission. Most alloys and many pure metals are severely 
affected by the intense radiational bombardment inside 
an atomic machine. Their crystal structure is disarranged 
and their strength, size, ductility, and other physical 
properties thereby changed. This tester will roast and 
bombard with high-, low-. and medium-speed neutrons 
all sorts of steels, alloys, rare metals. concrete, porcelains. 
gold, glass, and other materials so that engineers can 
determine just how to design the atomic machine of the 
future. 

Eventually the AEC expects to establish atomic gener- 
ation of electric power on a commercial scale. Scientists 
intend to take advantage of the heat released during the 
process of nuclear fission. This will turn water into steam 
to drive a turbine, which, in turn, will drive a generator 
that will make electric power. Electrical appliances from 
toasters to washing machines will then run on atomic 
energy. It is hoped that nuclear-powered locomotives may 
be constructed, but automobiles may be too small to 
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accommodate the large. heavily shielded engines. As 
dawn breaks on the new age. the U.S. Air Force has just 
announced completion of its preliminary studies in the 
field of atom-powered aircraft. 

Costs for establishing the atomic era are perplexing 
and confusing to a U.S. public that traditionally likes 
to know what it is buying. Reactors for experimentation 
that may or may not be conclusive are expensive (one to 
five million dollars for small ones, twenty-five to fifty 
million for large ones}. Prospective cost figures for 
atomic energy as a useful source of power do not even 
exist. If they did, they could not be released for security 
reasons. And, as the AEC admits. they would probably 
he inaccurate anyway. The reason for this vagueness is 
the absence of any practical yardstick to measure by. 
Comparisons can be made, but only in the most un- 
certain terms, For example, some say the present cost of 
an atomic power plant is higher (maybe two to five 
times) than that of a comparable coal and steam plant. 
Precisely what it is. no one knows. or dares estimate for 
the record. Again, atomic energy to propel a ship may cost 
$1.400 per k.w. capacity against $133 for a conventional 
power plant—but the possibilities of reducing the former 
figure are infinitely greater than the hope of any further 
saving on the latter, an already perfected product. This 
would seem to indicate that the initial cost of the atomic 
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age will be high, but scientists hope its expected eco- 
nomical upkeep will balance out expenses in the long 
run and, possibly, even lower them. But we can’t count 
on this happening until 1970 at the earliest, or even 1980. 

Everything relating to atomic energy is the responsi- 
bility of the Atomie Energy Commission, whose pale. 
neo-classic headquarters adjoin the Pan American Union 
on Washington's broad federal thoroughfare, Constitution 
Avenue. Here meet the five commissioners appointed by 
the President. one of whom the Chief Executive also— 
designates as chairman. Aiding and advising this work- | 
ing organization are three important committees, includ- 
ing the nine Presidential-appointee scientists on the 
General Advisory Committee; the six high officers from 
the Army. Navy. and Air Forces working under a 
civilian chairman from the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense who form the Military Liaison Committee, a 
compromise group sponsored by Senator Arthur Vanden- 
herg to reconcile the diverse viewpoints of the May- 
Johnson and MeMahon bills: and the Joint Committee 
on Atomic Energy, composed of nine Senators and nine 
Representatives. This Joint Committee, perhaps more 
than any other. may insure the continuance of civilian 
control ever the atom, in making it work for the people 
rather than for purely military interests. should the issue 
ever arise. 

How can the public assimilate the complexities of 


this expanding atomic era? How can its imagination and 
al 


emotions keep pace with something that seems bigger 
than man? The answer lies in education, and U.S. schools 
are beginning to face the challenge. They are starting to 
recognize the need for America’s young people to become 
informed about the new atomic era so that they can live 
in it as easily and freely as their forefathers did in pre- 
atomic times. The schedule is a long-term one, involving. 
besides physical science itself, all the social sciences and 
the humanities. The whole range and scope of teaching 
will have to be re-examined, as the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation discovered a few years ago when it conducted 
surveys of approximately two thousand high schools and 
seventeen hundred colleges to determine to what extent 
atomic-energy education had penetrated the classroom. 
They found at that time that comparatively few schools 
had incorporated the subject of atomic energy into their 
regular curricula. 

Recognizing the need for action. the National Asso- 
ciation of Secondary School Principals, a department of 
the National Education Association, prepared a com- 
munity-education guide for both teachers and students 
entitled Operation Atomic Vision, which was distributed 
to over 44,500 schools throughout the United States and 
U.S. territorial possessions, as well as to the thirteen 
thousand NEA members. Soon afterward. the U.S. Office 
of Education, in cooperation with the AEC, followed up 
with a supplement to its monthly magazine School Life 
entitled Atomic Energy Here to Stay, designed to show 
teachers how to introduce the atom into their classrooms 
at elementary, high school, and college levels. So far. 
distribution has exceeded fifty thousand copies. Teaching 
guide booklets and pamphlets have. indeed, become the — 
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principal means employed by state departments of public 
instruction to stir up interest in atomic energy among 
students and teachers. Results have been so good that 
nowadays neutrons and protons are chalked up on 
blackboards across the union from Rhode Island and 
New York to Washington, Arkansas. and Colorado. 

Since the success of these courses depends largely 
on the talents and enthusiasm of the individual teacher, 
special training programs for instructors, lasting from 
two or three days to several weeks, have been success- 
fully held at such diverse centers of learning as Harvard, 
the University of Illinois, the Keene (New Hampshire) 
Teachers College, and the University of Nebraska, among 
others. Even though large numbers of educators still 
remain ignorant of the atom, broadly speaking, their 
knowledge is on the upgrade. 

Other adults, too, are becoming educated. Forums have 
been held in universities from coast to coast while local 
professional organizations have joined in the campaign. 
Newspapers, notably the Boston Globe and the Des Moines 
Register and Tribune have launched their individual 
atomic education schemes. Perhaps foremost among these 
adult programs has been the Marengo Project, an ex- 
periment conducted by the State University of Iowa. 
Marengo is a quiet littke lowa farming community, 
population 2,260, In 1948, 450 of its residents, sharing 
the desire of people everywhere to grasp the meaning of 
the atom, decided to do something about it. One evening 
a week for ten weeks in the auditorium of the local public 
high school, they attended lectures. saw films and 
demonstrations, and listened to visiting speakers on 
subjects covering all phases of atomic energy—physical. 
social, and economic. They asked questions and noted 
the answers. They held round-table discussions, built up 
atomic vocabularies to express themselves better. In 
short, Marengo-ites developed a blueprint for com- 
munity action to discover how to adapt themselves to 
atomic-age responsibilities so that today they may be 
among the most calmly reassured in this jittery, tortured 
world. And they are not alone. Citizens from Charlottes- 
ville, Virginia, to Portland, Oregon, have successfully 
mobilized the civic forces of their communities—service 
groups, women’s clubs, schools, churches, merchants, 
citizens of every trade .and occupation—into action pro- 
grams on atomic energy. 

Education, then, is the only way to allay man’s fear 
of the atom. His primitive ancestors were terrified by 
fire that destroyed whole villages and caves in the forests 
they lived in, often leaving the inhabitants fatally burned. 
But eventually they learned to control fire, finding that its 


constructive outweighed its destructive uses. In the same 
way, medieval man feared diseases such as smallpox 
and bubonic plague that raged through Asia and Europe. 
wiping out half the population, until he set out to bring 


disease under control. So perhaps it is not too much to 
expect of modern man that he will eventually triumph 
over the atom, making a friend of what today seems his 
foe to bring closer the carefree existence about which 


he eternally dreams. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


For our lead article, “The Hammock of Bolivar,” we turned to 
one of Venezuela’s foremost men of letters, ArTURO Ustar 
\ professor of political economy who has taught language and 
literature in the United States at Brooklyn College and Columbia 
University, he has won international fame as a novelist and essay- 
ist. He has also had a brilliant career in government, filling the 
posts of Venezuelan Minister of Education, Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, Finance Minister, and Minister of the Interior. A world 
traveler—-his journeys have taken him all over Europe, North 
Africa, the Near East, and to all parts of the Western Hemi- 
sphere—-he lives today in the Venezuelan capital, where he is 
chief of the literary supplement of the Caracas newspaper Fl 
Nacional. 


“Bolivar’s Timetable.” prepared especially for Americas by two 
top Venezuelan historians, Vicente Lecuna and Pepro Grases, 
is, as far as we know, the most complete chronology of the hero 
ever published. Dr. Lecuna, President of the Bank of Venezuela 
and a member of the Academy of History, has compiled and pub- 
lished Bolivar’s speeches and proclamations, his letters, and his 
complete literary works. Dr. Grases, a distinguished philologist, 
is a professor at the Caracas Institute Pedagégico and the author 
of numerous historical works. 


“For a long time.” says Ricuarp Otson, who spent an “Arctic 
Summer” on the Alaskan tundra and writes about it in this issue, 
“I've been enthusiastic about places where people and roads don’t 
often go.” Beginning with visits to the more remote areas of the 
Sierra Nevada in California, he has wandered through the jungles 
of Latin America, poled down the Yukon as member of a U.S. 
Geological Survey field party, and traveled by weasel and bush 
plane across Alaska to the Brooks Mountains and beyond. Twenty- 
nine years old and educated at the universities of California (Los 
Angeles) and Nevada, Mr. Olson resides in Los Angeles, which, 
in keeping with his wanderlust, he prefers “to regard as a place 
of arrival and departure.” 


In his “Letter from Paris,” Spaniard Mario pe La Visa brings us 
up to date on esthetics in the City of Light. The Eiffel Tower and 
Montparnasse have formed the background for Mr. De la Vina’s 
activities for a number of years. Born in Gijon, Asturias, in 1910, 
he has been foreign correspondent in Europe for Carteles of Ha- 
vana, editor of Madrid's La Libertad, and writer of hundreds of 
articles, reports, and critiques for the outstanding newspapers of 
Spain and Latin America, as well as winner of several of the 
most coveted journalistic prizes of his native country. Today, in 
the city beside the Seine, he is editor-in-chief of the Agencia 
Febus, a news agency. 


Because of his penchant for heroes (he named his son for Giu- 
seppe Garibaldi, the Italian patriot), we asked Water P. Hawi 
to write about “Bolivar and Washington.” A bit of a hero himself, 
especially at Princeton University where his famous history lec- 
tures attract enthusiastic audiences, Dr. Hall, affectionately called 
“Buzzer.” is a small man who wears tattersall waistcoats. In the 
lecture hall, when he speaks of history's famous men, he sits on 
his desk, twirls an expressive cane, gets overcome with genuine 
emotion, and even, upon occasion, throws chalk at the ceiling. 
Educated at Yale and Columbia, he served in the American Field 
Service in France in 1917, and taught at Amherst before coming 
to Old Nassau where he built his career. 


Costa Rican Ferxanno Centeno is one of those Latin 
American humanitarians who are actually providing “A Future 
for the Handicapped,” which he writes about this month. Born 
in San José, he lived in France, Spain, and Italy for more than 
ten years acquiring a foundation for the work he has since so 
successfully undertaken. Now he directs the Costa Rican School 
for Special Instruction and holds down the posts of professor in 
the National University and vice-president of his country’s mental 
health committee. An expert in psychology, he has recently pub- 
lished three books: Signo y Mensaje, Rapsodia de Aglae, and 
Evocacion de Xande. 
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On behalf of the Chilean welfare organiz 

ario Tapia Caballero recently awarde 
to the Organization of American States and the Pan American 
Union for their contribution to Hemisphere unity. OAS Council 
Chairman Dr. Hildebrando Accioly of Brazil (left) presided at the 
ceremony, which was attended by American diplomats, L. 5. 
Government functionaries, and the press 


On February 14 an Amer y 

showin I ruvian 
colonial, and bullfight works from the fabulous a collection 
of Peruvian Ambassador to Washingter F 
(right). Enjoying it with him are (from a: Dr. Gofleume 
Sevilla Sacasa, Nicaraguan envoy to the United States and the 
Organization of American States; OAS A ador Juan Bautista 
de Lavalle of Peru; and OAS Secretary ¢ Alberto Lleras 


Shortly after his app philate rator of th 

nstitution Ve ) World Telegra 

Sun — —e Franklin R. Bruns (conte r) and retiring curator 
Mrs. Catherine L. Manning visited PAU philatelic chief Albert 
F. Kunze to yn uss closer liaison for exhibits, queries, press 
and radio coverage 


Like their fellows the world over, Chevy Chase (Maryland) Cub Scouts take keen interest in international affairs. Recently they 
visited the PAU to find out how and why it was formed. Escorted by their teachers. they toured new and old buildings. made friends with 
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KNOW YOUR BOLIVAR? 


Answers on page 41 


1. Bed in which Simén Bolivar was born 
uly 24. 1783. can be seen in his family home. 
ow a national shrine, in Bogota, Lima. ot 


Caracas? 


2. At nineteen, in Madrid. the gay. care- 
free dandy Bolivar married Maria Teresa 
Toro, niece of the Marquis of Toro. But 
shortly afterward, in January 1803, she was 
killed. died of yellow fever, or disappeared 


mysteriously 7 


3. In 1805 on Aventine Hill. a more serious 
Bolivar vowed to his old friend and tutor 
Siméon Rodriguez to devote his life to freeing 
Venezuela from Spain. Was he in Paris 
Rome. or Athens? 

}. Venezuelan military figure who fought 
under both Washington and Napoleon, later 
directed early independence campaigns in 
which Bolivar took part. Was he Francisco 
de Paula Santander, Justo Rufino Barrios, 
or Francisco de Miranda? 


5. One of Bolivar’s generals, : 
fought decisive battles of Pichincha (May 
24. 1822). Ayacucho (December 9, 1824). 
breaking forever Spain's hold on New World. 
Bolivia's supreme court meets in city named 
for him. Who is he? 


= 
6. Map of Bolivarian Republics shows 
sites of four battles that marked turning 


points in Liberator’s career. Can you name 
the countries they are in? 


7. On the night of September 25, 1828. 
from window (left) of Bogota’s San Carlos 
Palace. Bolivar, with the aid of the woman 
he loved. escaped an attempt on his life. 
Was the woman Maria Palacios y Blanco. 
Manuela Saenz. or Fanny de Villars? 


8. Exhausted and ill, the Liberator re 
tired to this estate at San Pedro Alejandrino 
where he died December 17, 1830. Near what 
Caribbean seaport is the villa located? 


9. Today. Bolivar’s remains, flanked by 
tombs of Miranda and Sucre. lie in the 
National Pantheon of what South American 
city? 

z= 

10. Medal struck te commemorate unveil- 
ing of Bolivar statue in . April 19, 
1921, shows figure that is being moved 
exactly thirty years later to new location 
at north end of the Avenue of the Americas. 
Fill in blank with name of city. 
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A FUTURE FOR THE HANDICAPPED 


(Continued from page 23) 


ation, physiotherapy and orthopedic work, an infirmary, 
dormitories, dining hall. and so on. We are already train- 
ing the necessary technical personnel. 

The third lack is a department of research in educa- 
tional psychology. We consider it extremely important 
to investigate the problems of the educational process, 
carry out psychological and statistical studies, and pro- 
vide a place to make scientific experiments that can be 
applied to the nation’s schools. 

Our work brought to Costa Rica a number of defective 
children from Panama, Nicaragua, El Salvador, and 
Guatemala, reminding us of the need for institutions 
like our own in those countries. In 1945 the Nicaraguan 
Ministry of Public Education invited me to study the 
possibility of establishing such a center for mentally 
retarded children there. With the invaluable support of 
the Managua Rotary Club and the competent collabora- 
tion of the psychiatrist Dr. Emilio Lacaye. who is now 
Minister of Education, plus the help of a teacher brought 
especially from Costa Rica, we organized a staff and 
set up the school in a few months in a spacious. central 
location in Managua. To keep abreast of the latest tech- 
niques for the program, two Nicaraguan women teachers 
were given scholarships abroad. one in the United States. 
the other in Costa Rica. I understand that others are 
now training in the United States. while the Costa Rican 
school will receive two teachers from Nicaragua, one 
from Honduras, and possibly two from Panama on 
scholarships this year. 

In examining and selecting pupils in Nicaragua, we 
made an interesting discovery in connection with Mon- 
golian idiocy. Compared with cases I had observed in 
the United States and in Europe. we found a less acute 
form of Mongolism in Nicaragua. Some of the indi- 
viduals, for example. express themselves well orally and 
in writing, and they have perfect teeth—perhaps due to 
diet—even though in other respects they exhibit the 
abnormalities common to this condition. The matter is 
worth studying. 

Under Dr. Lacaye’s efficient direction, there are now 
two Special Schools in the Nicaraguan capital. That they 
are performing a real service is evident from what a 
Nicaraguan acquaintance told me not long ago. He knew 
the parents of a boy who was a moron; when they saw 
the announcements in the newspapers publicizing the 
schools’ they their 
within three years he was able to transfer to the regular 


services, enrolled youngster. and 
school. 


In March 1946 my wanderlust took me to Panama to 


give a lecture course on specialized teaching at the 
Inter-American University, and I took advantage of the 
opportunity to learn about Panamanian problems in this 
field from teachers and doctors attending my lectures. 
President Enrique Jiménez encouraged the idea for a 
Special School there, so we set to work, with the help 
of the Ministry of Education, the Rotary Club, and the 


eminent psychiatrist Dr. Mariano Gorriz. A_ selfless 


Chilean lady, Maria Capitan, who was living in Panama 


City, a Costa Rican teacher—again brought for the 


purpose—-two Panamanian teachers, and a nurse pitched 
in to find a suitable building, gather the necessary equip- 
ment, and select pupils. On May 6, 1946, the Pana- 
manian School for Special Instruction opened its doors 
in what was formerly a nursery donated by millionaire 
Maurice F. de Castro. 

Both public and press acclaimed the opening. “It is- 
almost unnecessary.” said the magazine Epocas, “to 
point out the importance of a school of this sort. A 
glance at the statistics of primary education is enough 
to make you realize the high percentage of failures and 
what each one costs the state, in addition to what a 
failure means to the student himself and to society. 
Of course many of these failures are due to bad hygienic 
and economic conditions, but we cannot forget that a 
large number fail because of mental deficiency. which 
prevents the child from making progress in a school 
organized, like ours, exclusively for normal pupils. For 
it does not provide any means of giving special attention 
either to the children of superior intelligence or to those 
whose mental capacity is below normal.” 

By now the Panamanian school has moved to larger 
quarters and has a competent staff and a growing stu- 
dent body, but we hope for even more decisive backing 
from the Ministry of Education. 

In September 1946, I was invited by the Guatemalan 
Committee for the Blind and Deaf-Mutes to give scientific 
orientation to its work. Some 150 boarding students, 
men and women, were getting specific instruction in 
various centers, but there was no coordination, and 
teaching standards and programs needed overhauling. 
I recommended unifying the centers into one school for 
the blind and deaf-mutes and another for the mentally 
retarded in the Neuropsychiatric Hospital, where some 
cases were already being treated. Two months later, the 
first was organized under Professor Manuel Solérzano’s 
direction with the help of two excellent specialized 
teachers, and the mentally retarded group under the 
direction of Dr. José Campo and a competent Costa Rican 
teacher. The Committee for the Blind and Deaf-Mutes 
continues to back the Guatemalan Schools for Special 
Instruction, and I am convinced that they have one of 
the most brilliant futures of all the Central American 
schools. 

Last year when I went to Tegucigalpa at the request 
of the Ministry of Public Education to set up a Special 
School there, | found praiseworthy efforts already undet 
way to form a nucleus. A group of blind boys was re- 
ceiving instruction from a devoted blind teacher, Srta. 
Pilar Salinas, with financial backing furrished by the 
Government, the Rotarians, and some interested Hon- 
duran ladies. At the same time, a remarkable deaf woman 
who speaks and writes three languages fluently, Sra. 
Cristina Valentine de Martinez. was teaching deaf chil- 
dren to speak. I suggested to President Juan Manuel 
Galvez and Minister of Education Dr. Carlos M. Galvez 
that these groups be combined and a third section cre- 
ated for mentally retarded children. Congress appropri- 
ated 20.000 lempiras ($10.000 U. S.), and the Honduran 
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psychiatrist Dr. Ramon Alcerre Castro took on the job 
of directing the three sections. True to form, the local 
Rotarians came through handsomely by donating their 
new clubhouse for the school. 

A Special School in El Salvador will be the final link 
in this chain of Central American effort to give the 
handicapped a lift. At the moment there is a center for 
the blind and deaf-mutes, while tentative feelers have 
been put out to educate mentally retarded children. 
When adequate medical and educational resources per- 
mit, | hope a plan can be worked out to bring all aspects 
of El Salvador’s problem with the handicapped into 
sharp focus. Then the experience of the older schools 
should be helpful. 

Little by little the public in all these countries is be- 
coming conscious of the handicapped child and_ the 
fact that he has just as much right as the normal child 
to be educated according to his capabilities. The signifi- 
cance of the Special Schools cannot yet be fully evaluated, 
but there are important straws in the wind. The first 
Exposition of Artistic Works by the students, held in 
San José in 1949, showed how hundreds of Central 
American children have been brought together by an 
affliction they share. More than that, it gave clear evi- 
dence that although the education of the handicapped 
is costly and the results may not be immediately apparent, 
it is less of a burden to the state to rehabilitate them 
than to abandon them and have to maintain them, per- 
haps for life, as social parasites. It also showed that to 
educate the handicapped child is to incorporate him into 
the society of the self-sufficient. 

The reaction expressed by a Costa Rican leader is per- 
haps as eloquent as any: “Only culture and sorrow really 
unite peoples.” he said. “At this rate, you people will 
achieve Central American union.” 


ARCTIC SUMMER 

(Continued from page 20) 

who first visited the coast, then migrated there. The vil- 
lage of Berinak has a sad story to tell in this connection. 


One year after an especially good whaling season, the 
Eskimos of Berinak, wishing to share their good fortune, 
invited a distant inland tribe to come and join in the 
celebration. But while the festivities were in progress, 
several whaling vessels arrived and put their crews— 


and germs—ashore. Because the Berinak Eskimos had 
had considerable previous contact with white people, 
they were not hard hit by the resulting flu epidemic. 
But the inland tribe, although an unusually tall and 
hardy people, caught the sickness down to the last man, 
woman, and child. Fifty boatloads—two hundred Es- 
kimos—began the long journey home. For years after- 
ward hunters reported a trail of skeletons far inland 
along the banks of the rivers. The people of Berinak 
believe that not one of the stalwart visitors survived. 
Early in August the sun begins to sink below the 
horizon. Twilight evenings slowly darken into night, 
and the nights lengthen. Bright stars and the moon light 
the sky. The aurora borealis glimmers faintly, then flashes 
across the heavens. Inexorably, your thermometer drops 


Alaska holds many 
wonders in store for 


this Eskimo tot on 
the continent's roof 


its column of mercury, and the air is cleansed of 
mosquitoes and gnats. As the last feathered seeds of the 
fireflower are wafted up and down the gravel bars, a 
new set of colors splashes across the tundra—the mingled 
scarlet and yellow leaves of blueberry bushes, dwarf 
birch, willow, and marsh marigold. Long fields of sedge- 
cotton are shredded by wind and sleet. By now the far 
north sojourn of ducks and geese has ended. The lem- 
mings, too, feel the bite in the air and make ready for 
winter. Gathering the tender, whorled leaves of lupines, 
they stuff them in the crotches of scrubby bushes to hold 
them in place against the weight of packing snow. Buck 
caribou mingle with the does, forming herds that number 
into the thousands. Bull moose tramp the willow groves, 
seeking out the cows. Having taught his whelps to hunt 
and kill, the wolf now leads a family pack. 

As the first falling snows bury the wealth and warmth 
of tundra detail, you suddenly realize that you want to 
leave—soon. When the lakes freeze over, then the 
streams, and finally the large rivers, bush planes will 
no longer be able to land at random across the tundra. 
Then the ice is too heavy for pontoons and, until the 
surface waters have frozen hard, too thin for skis. So 
you radio Point Barrow and arrange to fly out. Perhaps 
bad weather will hold the plane up a few days. Every 
so often you think you hear the sound of a motor, and 
are disappointed to find it is only the river or the wind 
or simply your imagination. Time drags. Now your 
season on the tundra seems long and lonely. You wonder 
and women, too—who maintain isolated 
weather stations up here the year round. Summer is all 
right—indeed, it is beautiful. But winter. . . 

Back at Barrow you take up lodging once more at the 
“hotel.” But not for long, because you have secured 
reservations on the next flight to Fairbanks. 

As you wing southward, the land appears much the 
same as in early spring. The sun, occupying only a 
corner of the sky, and that briefly, flashes cold rays 
across a dreary white expanse. You are glad when the 
great wall of the Brooks Mountains looms ahead, then 
dissipates as a far-flung jumble of snowy peaks. Directly 
ahead you see a vast dark-green carpet of spruce trees. 


about the men 


As you cross its ragged edge, a warm feeling stirs inside 
you. The sun sets. Then you are looking down through 
the dusk at the sprawling Yukon. Finally a thick cluster 
of lights twinkles up out of the night. You feel the plane 
sink slowly from the sky. You hear its flaps go down. 
Then you are gently shaken as its wheels touch the 
runway at Fairbanks. 


56 Opposite: Pottery figurine rattle used as toy by pre-Columbian Indians of Venezu 
Lake Valencia culture. Smaller figure shows actual size. Courtesy U. S. National Muse 
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